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Japan economy near collapse 


Dire warnings as 
recession bites 


Mark Atkinson and 
Ian Black 


J APAN, the world's 
second largest 
economy, stood on 
the brink or disas- 
ter yesterday as It 
effectively slipped 
into recession, threatening to 
send shock waves around the 
globe. 

The country’s leading busi- 
ness survey, the tankan. pub- 
lished by the Bank of Japan, 
sank to its lowest level in 
three years, indicating that 
Japanese businesses have no 
confidence in the future eco- 
nomic outlook. 

Corporate Japan's gloom 
was summed up by Norio 


Ohga, president of the elec- 
tronics giant Sony, who said: 
“The Japanese economy is on 
the verge of collapsing, if the 
economic situation continues 
to decline . . . this will no 
doubt have a damaging effect 
on the world economy.'* 

He called on the Japanese 
government to take decisive 
action to avert disaster by 
stimulating consumer demand. 

The tankan business condi- 
tions index — which mea- 
sures the percentage of com- 
panies seeing conditions as 
improving minus the percent- 
age seeing conditions as wors- 
ening — fell to min us 31 from 
minus 11 in the previous sur- 
vey on December 15. The 
March figure was the lowest 
since the minus 39 registered 


| in August 1994, the central 
bank said. 

Gerard Lyons, chief econo- 
mist at the Japanese bank 
DKB International in London, 
said: “This confirms that the 
Japanese economy is In deep 
recession. The rest of the 
world should sit up and take 
notice, particularly the Bank 
of England’s monetary policy 
committee. If they hike Inter- 
est rates when they meet next 
week, we might as well shove 
our heads in the sand.” 

Tokyo shares dived as the 
tankan numbers hit dealers’ 
screens, with the Nikkei clos- 
ing down 539 points, or 33 per 
cent at 15,703. 

Speaking in English in 
Tokyo, Mr Ohga warned that ' 
the high-flying US economy 
could take a hit if Japan’s 
economy continues to slump. 

Japan owns half of the 
world's savings and any move 
to repatriate the funds to 
shore up its debt-laden finan- 
cial system could have severe 
knock-on effects. 

The global finan cial system 


Japan’s cash flow squeeze 
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has already been shaken by 
the collapse of Yaxnaichi Se- 
curities Co. which folded in 
November after admitting to 
concealing 264.8 billion yen 
(£1.2 billion) in losses. An- 
other 26.6 billion yen was dis- 
covered yesterday. 

Large-scale losses have also 
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been uncovered at several 
other financ ial sector institu- 
tions, placing a question 
mark over the health of the 
whole financial sector, which 
is just embarking on “Big 
Bang" reform. 

Analysts say it is taking 
place against a dire economic 



backdrop which has seen: 

• the authorities admit that 
growth is unlikely to reach its 
target in this financial year of 
0.1 per cent, the first time in 
23 years the economy will 
have contracted: - 

• plunging: property prices — 
i In the last six years property 


prices have fallen every year, 
leaving commercial prices in 
Tokyo now some 70 per cent 
below their peak; 

• stagnant consumer spend- 
ing. 

Geoff Lewis, chief econo- 
mist at Dresdner Klein won 
Benson in Hong Kong, said: 
‘This is the starkest possible 
warning that the Japanese | 
could have to get their acts 
together." I 

The implications for crisis- i 
hit Asia were depressing, 
given that Japan took roughly 
20 per cent of all Asian ex- 1 
ports, second only to the US. 
which absorbed about half 
Asia's output. 

Economists say the once- 
mighty Japanese economy 
has been heading for the 
rocks ever since the govern- 
ment decided to raise 
national sales tax to 5 per cent 
from 3 per cent in April last 
year, while the economy was 
still struggling to recover 
from the bursting of the asset 
price bubble in the late 1980s. 

The government has been 


trying desperately to retrieve 
the situation ever since by an- 
nouncing a series of fiscal 
packages. But none of them 
has been big enough to satisfy 
the country's foreign critics. 

Mr Oghk's pessimistic as- 
sessment of his country's eco- 
nomic situation came as Ja- 
pan's prime minster, Ryu taro 
Hasunoto, flew to London to 
attend today's Asia-Europe 
Meeting, which brings 
together all 15 members of the 
European Union and 10 Asian 
countries. 

He is likely to be deeply em- 
barrassed by the Sony chair- 
man's comments. 

Tony Blair, chairing the 
two days of talks as current 
holder of the European 
Union's rotating presidency, 
is expected to back IMF and 
World Bank efforts to help 
the battered Asian econo- 
mies to restore market con- 
fidence and economic 
growth. 

Leader comment! 
page 13 




Blight in the city 
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FaQ of youthful vigour, but fewer than 50 percent of saplings planted in city streets survive beyond their first year, and life expectancy is only 32 years photograph: tom jenkins 

Dying young: Britain’s trees wilting under urban stress 
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Oaks, ashes, chestnuts too weak 
to withstand pollution and paving 


Paul Brown • 

B md ro n m ent Correspondent 

■ "HEY may ;look solid 
f said dependable but, at 
I ' root .they're as inse- 
cure as the rest of its. Some 
even 'get so stressed out 
they throw a Wobbly, cast- 
ing off limbs in an effort to 
survive city life. . 

.rUrban trees live an aver- 
age of only 32 years. com- 
pared with . iSfr fbr rural 
ones; sdentists have dis- 
covered. Britain’s favour- 
jtes — oaks; ashes and 
horse chestnuts • — are the 
worst affected. . 

River blMh^-^dder and 
pears,: which are hardly 
ever planted in ©inr city; 
street, are much tougher 


and far more likely to 
survive. 

Glynn Perdval, of the 
Scottish Agricultural Col- 
lege In Ayrshire, said it 
was time to change, the atti- 
tude to urban tree planting. 
Fewer than 50 per cent of | 
saplings planted In city, 
streets survived their first 
year. 

What was needed was 
trees tough enough ' to su r- 
vive in swamps or virtual 
deserts. Compacted soil 
meant city tree roots were 
waterlogged in rainy areas 
like Scotland or bone dry in 
. London. 

“Threes are adapted to life 

in the country with fresh 
air, well able to. compete 
with weeds and even being 
chewed by animals. But in 



In the city 

• Trees that do weft: 
rhrer birch, alder, pew 

• TineeG that suffer: 

oak, ash, horse' chestnut, apple 


urban areas the traffic pol- 
lution, salt from clearing 
thp roads in winter, and. 
soli compaction under all 
the miles and miles of pav- 


ing slabs [which] deprives 
the roots of oxygen, all this 
combines to stress trees 
and then kill them.” 

Dr Perdval said the Vic- 


torians had addressed the 
problem in London by im- 
porting plane trees from 
Albania, which were tough 

enough to survive the pea 
soup fogs. They gathered 
the poison In their bark 
and then discarded it, leav- 
ing a pretty pattern on 
their trunks. 

In Scotland, which is too 
cold and wet for plane 
trees, the solution was to 
use tougher home grown 
trees like river birch and 
alder, which were accus- 
tomed to water logging, or 
ornamental or fruiting 
pear, which could stand 
drought and pollution. Dr 
Perdval, whose two year 
research project has been 
funded by the US Interna- 
tional Society of Arboricul- 
ture, found it odd that 
pears, one third of all city 
trees in the United States, 
were never planted In Brit- 
ish streets. 
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Horse chestnuts, fre- 
quently planted in Britain, 
were a positive danger 
when stressed, simply 
throwing off a whole limb. 
“When I have been called 
to a tree in distress that has 
started shedding whole 
branches It is always a 
horse chestnut. They 
should never be planted in 
cities; they could kill 
people.” 

He added: “If councils 
which plant trees gradually 
replace the more tradi- 
tional species with new, 
hardier, varieties we could 
see a real change in our 
cities and make them green 
again. The use of rooting 
hormones would also help 
in the case of new trees 
which find It difficult to 
burrow their way through 
the dense soil or which are 
faced with compacted 
patches which are low In 
oxygen.” 
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Car bomb 
plot foiled 


.JphnMullin — 

Ireland Correspondent 

I RISH police yesterday in- 
tercepted a huge car 
bomb bound for the Brit- 
ish mainland as ha rdlin e 
republican terrorists stepped 
up their attempts to de-rail 
the peace process as it 
reaches a climax. 

The 9801b device was 
capable of devastating a city 
centre. 

It was the Gardai's sixth in- 
terception of a car bomb in 
two months, and it was said 
to be similar to the “sophisti- 
cated” IRA devices which 
devastated Canary Wharf and 
Manchester two years ago. 
The make-up of the bomb In- 
dicates high-level defections 
from the IRA. 

The other devices inter- 


cepted this year were discov- 
ered close to the Northern Ire- 
land border. Car bombs be- 
lieved to have been put 
together in the Republic dev- 
astated the Mid-Ulster towns 
of Moira and Portadown two 
months ago. 

Detectives were refusing to 
say who was responsible for 
the device, discovered in a 
red BMW car queueing at 
Dun Laoghalre. south of Dub- 
lin, for the ferry to the Welsh 
port of Holyhead, Anglesey. 
Suspicion is falling on an as 
yet unnamed IRA breakaway 
group, linked to the IRA’s for- 
mer quartermaster general 

There was speculation that 
the intended target was Ain- 
tree, where the Grand 
National race meeting takes 
turn to page 3, column 5 


Maze exonerated, page 6 


Prague Writers’ 
Festival 1998 


The 8th Prague Writers' Festival presents a selection of 
fine authors from the Czech Republic and around the 
world. Meet them at the Franz Kafka Centre, Old Town 
Square, at 7 pm from 20 to 25 April. 

Monday 20 April 

Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
Antigone Kefalfi 
Michael March 
Josef Topol 

City Lights 
USA 
Australia 
USA 

Czech Republic 

Tuesday 21 April 
Martin Amis 
Brian Patten 
Per Olov Enquist 
Isabel Fonseca 

British Day 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Sweden 
USA 

Wednesday 22 Apri 

Pedro Tamen 
Mdrcio Souza 
MlaCouto 
Germano Almeida 
Tahar Ben Jelloun 
Miroslav Holub 

Portuguese-Language Day 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Mozambique 
Cape Verde 
Morocco 
Czech Republic 

Thursday 23 April 
Lilian Faschinger 
Robert Menasse 
Claudio Magris 
Ludvik Vaculflt 

Austrian Day 
Austria 
Austria 
Italy 

Czech Republic 

Friday 24 April 
Robert Greeley 
John Banvllle 
Dante Marianacd 
RheaGalanaki 
MilaHaugovA 
Viera Prokesovi 
Panlela Flscherova 

For Bohumil Hrabal 

USA 

Ireland 

Italy 

Greece 

Slovakia 

Slovakia 

Czech Republic 

Saturday 25 April 
Ryszard KrynicW 
Andrzej Szczypiorskl 
Gyorgy Petri 

Polish Day ' 
Poland 
Poland 
Hungary 

The Festival is dedicated to Bohumil HrabaJ. 
Patron: the City of Prague. 

For further details, please contact the Prague Writers’ 
Festival Foundation, Staromestske nim. 22, Prague 1 
tel/fax + 420 2 24 21 30. 30 
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Linking salaries to pupils' performance would raise standards of proiession, claims Margaret Hodge 


Dialectically 

well-refreshed 


Simon Hoggart 

T O industry Questions, tc 
hear my favourite minis 
ter. fan -McCartney. In 



T O Industry Questions, to 
hear my favourite minis- 
ter. Ian -McCartney. In 
the past I have found his thick 
Scottish accent hard to follow, 
but no longer. 

The other day he kindly 
gave me copy of Michael Mun- 
ro's guide to Glaswegian dia- 
lect. The Complete Patter, and 
since then 1 have understood 
almost half of what he says. 

Many of the words are use- 
ful fora political reporter. A 
benson. for instance, named 
after the butler in the old TV 
series Soap, means z 
toadyor a crawler. which 
would apply to around 60 per 
cent of Labour backbenchers. 

Come-fis ted means left- 
handed. and by extension Old 
Labour. A diddv-washer is a 
stupid person. A Da vey Dun- 
nit is someone who has 
claimed to do everything be- 
fore. as in "foeDaveyDunnits 
and diddy-washers on the Op- 
position benches may allege 
that it was they who increased 
the competitiveness of British 
industry . . 

Birim is a Scots word which 
means spinning, and a boiler- 
maker is a disparaging term 
for a doctor, so a birim boiler- 
maker is a spin doctor. 

Broo is short for unemploy- 
ment bureau, and so means 
Job Centre, as in the New 
Labour slogan "From broo to 
screw." 

(The Scots also have several 
words for things which the 
English don't have any words 
for. Floaters are those Little 
bits of food which get into a 
drink when you glug it 
straight from the bottle. A 
chantry wrastler is a man so 
considerate that he pees 
around the edge of a chamber 
pot, so as not to wake his 
partner.) 

My favourite minister was 
taken on by my favourite 
backbencher, Michael Fabri- 
cant. This was a mistake. Fab- 
ricant began by saying offen- 
sively: "Before he begins his 
normal high-pitched tirade ;• 


! . . and Mr McCartney 
! replied crossly: “If he won't 
; mention my accent, I won't 
j mention his hair.” 
j "But it's no: his hair!” some- 
\ one else yelled, to general 
( mirth. 

; Growing in confi d ence if 
j not in stature. Mr McCartney 
i began lo convert his answers 
j into a music hall turn. 

■ Asked tf the minimum wage 
would destroy jobs, he replied: 
"Do you know of any country 
where there is a national mini- 
mum wage for hairdressing 
which has stopped people in 
j that country from having a 
haircut?" — probably another 
dig at Fabricant who never 
has to pay a hairdresser. 

Then he was asked by Bar- 
bara FoBett about co-opera- 
tion in the workplace. Sud- 
denly he was congratulating 
heron the birth of a grand- 
child — "a baby girl, weight 
six pounds eight ounces, and I 
will send her a bottle of best 
Californian red wine, called 
Redwood. It is very drinkable, 
unlike the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, who is is not very 
eatable." 

What was he on about? We 
began to worry. Could it be 
that he was turning a little 
bampot or doughball or even 
doolie? These are very strong 
words. 

The most disappointing mo- 
ment came at question 14, 
which Nicholas Soames was 
not present to ask. You may 
recall that during a long, ram- 
bling speech cm Wednesday. 
ostensibly about regional de- 
velopment, he touched on 
many other topics, including 
the beauty of the Financial 
Secretary. Dawn Primarolo, 
and the welfare ofbadgers. 

"Wizee? Wizzee?" de- 
manded Labour. "Drying 
out," said someone- "Still at 
lunch," said another. 

Mr Soames has assured us 
that he was not “bazooka’d", 
"grousebeating.” "lummed 
up." "well-refreshed." 
"stenked" or "slaughtered on 
the electric soup", and I for 
one believe him. 

Next, Mo Mowlam made a 
statement about the inquiry 
into the various terrible 
events at the Maze prison, so 
reminding us of the old riddle: 
“What is the difference 
between the Ma 2 e prison and 
the Parliamentary labour 
Party?" 

Answer. “Prisoners In the 
Maze are allowed to run their 
own affairs." 


‘Pay teachers by results 5 


Vtvek Ghaudhary 
Education Correspondent 


T EACHERS' pay 
should be linked to 
how well their pu- 
pils perform in class 
and how their 
schools fare in government 
inspections, a conference of 
primary school headteachers 
was told yesterday. 

Labour MP Margaret 
Hodge, chair of the Commons 
education select committee, 
claimed that linking teachers' 
pay to their pupils’ academic 
improvement would motivate 
and help teachers working in 


Review 


Holding a mirror 
up to desolation 


Michael Billington 

Unde Vanya 

Young Vic 

I HAVE measured out my life 
in Uncle Vanyas: indeed two 
particular productions, by 
Laurence Olivier and Peter 
Stein, will haunt me to my 
grave. But even if Katie Mitch- 
ell's R SC/Young V ic co-pro- 
duction is not quite on the 
same exalted plane, it is s££U a 
treasurable occasion likely to 
penetrate the memory for 
days afterwards. 

David Lan. in the published 
Introduction to his new ver- 
sion, makes a subtle point that 
whereas The Seagull belongs 
to the 19th-century theatre, in 
Uncle Vanya Chekhov was 
writing the first modern play. 
That strikes toe as profoundly 
true, in that atmosphere pre- 
vails over incident. By the end 
all that has really happened is 
that Vanya and his niece, 
Sonya, have come face to face 
with the waste and desolation 
of their infinitely sad lives. 

In Unde Vanya, Chekhov 
discards melodrama; yet how 
beautifully he orchestrates 
the quotidian realities of life. 
And the great thing about 
Mitchell's production is that it 
combines minute attention to 
detail with rigorous sense of 
form. 

As an example, one has only 
to look at its brilliant use of 
light, space and sound. In the 
first act we are constantly 


reminded we are in a summer 
country garden by the busing 
flics and waist-high broom: by 
the last act, in Vanya's dis- 
ordered bedroom-office, there 
is a senseot autumnal dark- 
ness and oil-lit gloom symbol- 
ising the shrunken hopes of 
the house's occupants. 

Mitchell also has the confi- 
dence never to raise her voice: 
she allows us to eavesdrop, as 
it were on intimate conversa- 
tions to often devastating ef- 
fect Only in the famous mo- 
ment where Vanya tries to 
shoot the Professor does the 
production miss Chekhov 1 s 
i tragl-comic momentum. 

This is a rich, detailed pro- 
duction, blessed by some ex- 
cellent performances. 

Stephen Diliane’s Vanya is an 
angry obsessive who sees 
I everywhere a mockery ofhis 
own wasted potential. Anasta- 
I siaHiile's Yelena likewise 
seems tom apart by her 
awareness of her own /Utility. 
Like all the best Sonyas. Jo 
Mclnnes makes you feel that 
Astrov. in rejecting her. is 
r uinin g his own chance ofhap- 
piness, and Linus RoaChe 
makes Astrov himself a 
quietly sensitive man alert to 
the destructiveness of 
idleness. 

But perhaps the real quality 
of the production lies in the 
feelingyou have seen less a 
piece of drama than a mirror 
held up, with heartrending ac- 
curacy, to nature Itself. 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 


schools which finish in a low 
league table position. 

Ms Hodge also called for a 
raising of the. entry require- 
ments for teacher training, 
claiming that many colleges 
were happy to admit trainees 
with poor A level grades. 

Ms Hodge said: “Pay scales 
still reward time serving and 
administration rather than 
class performance and teach- 
ins competence. Too often 
promotion takes excellent 
teachers out of the classroom. 

"If teaching is to be seen as 
a top class profession, it must 
look Like one. I would like to 
see all teachers paid accord- 
ing to their performance, not 


according to length of service. 
Annual increments could be 
replaced by Increases based 
on annual appraisal, inspec- 
tion findings, and pupils' 
improvement." 

Ms Hodge, addressing the 
National Primary Congress in 
Oxford, said that her idea was 
not intended to benefit teach- 
ers working with bright pu- 
pils who gab high grades in 
schools that traditionally do 
welL 

She said this would benefit 
teachers with improving pu- 
pils. whatever grades they 
might at tain . 

"A teacher working in a dif- 
ficult school is bound to do 


better under peformanee- 
relatec pay a teacher 
coasting along in a school 
ihsr traditionally does 

■■T his is abcu: improving 
the oerformatice of pupils and 
nutting thee a: the centre of 
the education debate. 

"We need to offer incen- 
tives and reward excellence, 
and I am convinced that the 
status of -he teaching profes- 
sion will rise with perfor- 
mance related pay. Ar the mo- 
ment. it's a profession that 
not many " people are 
choosing." 

Ms Hodae talc me confer- 
ence that the existing pay 
structure needed c h an gi ng to 


i save the future of the teach- 

inc Drofession. She also called 

for fast- crack entry for the 
brightest graduates and For 
the leans of teacher trainees 
to he paid by the government 

on 3 'sliding scale for each 
year they spend in the 
classroom- 

She said: “There is no logi- 
cal reason why a teacher who 
performs better than a more 
experienced colleague should 
be paid less." 

Teaching unions were 
ouick to dismiss her sugges- 
tion for performance-related 
pay. 

N’imel de Gruchy, of the NA- 
SUVTT said: "Ms Hodge can 


have as many bright ideas as . — 
she wants but we 
reject performance-rel^M^V_ 
pay. v 

“She is determined to nrake - 
3 name for herself and she is ‘ a - . 
East becoming a thorn in tbe: 7 ?- 
side of teachers. Last rime if / v 
was teachers' holidays aafl.::'.*; 
now she is trying to Interfere -Ji 
with teachers' pay:" . 

The National Union of.-..-, 
Teachers said: “A child's 
velopment depends on 
work or many, teachers, no*.?-? 
soley on the efforts of enfc r>~ - 
Performance-related pay is, tiy.- 
divisive and Ms Hodge should.'-? : 
realise the reality of team-' 
work in schools.” IV 



Palestinians carry the charred body of Muhi al-Din Sharif, Hamas's chief bomb-maker, at his funeral in Ra m a il a h yesterday, where mourners vowed revenge photograph- rick scwmeh 

Mystery deepens over Hamas death 


DavM Sharrock In Ramailah 

I T WAS a state funeral of 
sorts, above which hov- 
ered the promise of more 
deaths. Faisal Husseini, 
the veteran Fatah activist and 
Palestinian chief of Jerusa- 
lem affairs, was there to pay 
his last respects to the 
charred body of Muhi al-DIn 
Sharif as it was borne aloft 
from mosque to political rally 
to graveyard. 

Thousands of Hamas sup- 
porters, from middle-aged 
women in headscarves to 
wild-eyed teenagers, roared 
their message of revenge oa 
Israel as the makeshift bier 
wound its way through Ra- 
mailah. an the West Bank. 

“Vengeance, Qassam bri- 
gades! We want our revenge! 
God is great’” came foe cry. 
"Dear Qassam hit Tel Aviv!" 


Until last Sunday evening, 
when an explosion ripped 
through a bomb-making fac- 
tory in the town. Sharif had 
been a West Bank command- 
er of the Izz el-Din al-Qassam, 
the military wing of foe Is- 
lamist Hamas party. 

The prayers at the mosque 
commended the soul of foe 
"martyr" to paradise and 
called on God ‘to help us in 
killing our enemies and get- 
ting back our land". The dam- 
age to Sharif s body was dis- 
guised by a thick green and 
white blanket, but his face 
bore ashen scorch marks. The 
crowd surged towards him. 

*T have always been neutral 
but now Hamas are the only 
party that expresses what I 
feel." said one young man, 
Saif e-Dean. "I used to be on 
the streets to cheer Yasser 
Arafat. Now 1 wouldn't go out 
for a million dollars." 


The mystery of Sharifs 
death seemed only to deepen 
yesterday. The Palestinian 
Authority (PA) appeared to 
blame Hamas for the loss of 
its chief bomb-maker, sug- 
gesting in a statement that 
whoever killed him was prob- 
ably told of his whereabouts 
by Hamas informers. 

want to believe anything 
else." 

The Palestinian legislative 
council issued a statement 
condemning “this criminal 
act” by IsraeL 

Marwan Barghouti. the 
leader of Mr Arafat's Fatah 
faction, said the Israeli prime 
minister. Binyarnin Netan- 

‘Netanyahu, you must pay the price. You 
paid 60 coffins for the bomber Ayash; 

prepare yourself-the war is coming' 

— — — _ _ _ 

Earlier Hamas said it held 
the PA partially responsible 
because Sharif had been 
killed in Ramailah. which is 
under its full control. 

While Israel denied involve- 
ment, one mourner said: “I 
think Israel killed him. I don't 

yahu, could have planned Sha- 
rifs murder “in order to have 
an excuse not to implement 
foe [peace] agreements". 

The chief of Israel’s police 
bomb squad. Menachem 
Bosma, who examined the 
site of the Ramailah 


explosion, disputed the Pales- 
tinian claims. He told Israel 
radio the garage in which 
Sharif was killed was a 
Hamas bomb factory. He said 
the main blast in the garage 
triggered a smaller one in a 
car. believed to be in prepara- 
tion for an attack on Jerusa- 
lem. Mr Bosnia said be found 
no sign the explosives were 
set off by remote control. 

But the question of who 
was responsible for Sharifs 
death may become academic 
as Hamas activists distrib- 
uted leaflets among the 
mourners. 

‘This crime will not pass; 
Netanyahu, you must pay the 
price,” the leaflet said. “You 
paid 60 coffins for Ay ash [a 
master bomber assassinated 
by the IsraelisJ. prepare your- 
self — the war is coming." 

But when a rally organiser 
said Sahar Habash, the Fatah 


Revolutionary Council man-, 
ber. would address the 
mourners on behalf of the PA 
a huge cry of "Bring forward' 
the brigades of Qassam!" 
arose, and Mr Habash de- 
murred from speaking. 

"We want to hear 
explosions in Tel Aviv. Blow 
them up. blow them up," a. 
group of women chanted, 
slapping their faces In grief. 
Sharifs body was buried in 
the Sbuhada i martyrs) ceme- 
tery. overlooked by the small 
Jewish settlement of Psagot 
• Israeli warplanes and artil- 
lery attacked southern Leba- 
non yesterday, killing a 
farmer a day after the Israeli 
government endorsed a 
United Nations resolution 
calling for its withdrawal and 
an end to military operations. 

Lebanon and Syria have 
rejected the Israeli' offer of a 
conditional withdrawal 


Court bars Le Pen from public office 


Paul Webstar in Versailles 

J EAN-MARIE Le Pen. 
founder of the French 
National Front, was yes- 
terday barred by a Versailles 
court from holding or seeking 
public office for two years 
after being found guilty of at- 
tacking a woman Socialist 
candidate during the 1997 
elections. 

Mr Le Pen. aged 69. is strug- 


gling to maintain control of | 
the racist movement he 
founded 25 years ago against . 
the rising power of his dep- ! 
uty, Bruno Megret the tacti- j 
cian behind the National 
Front's alliance with the I 
mainstream right during last I 
month's regional elections. 

The Versailles judge also I 
imposed a three-year sus- | 
pended prison sentence and a 
£2.00(1 fine on Mr Le Pen for ; 
violence and public insult i 


against Annette Pleuvast-Ber- 
geal, who won a partiamen- 1 
tary seat in the Mantes-la-Jo , 
lie constituency, west of 
Paris, last year. 

The National Front leader 
was campaigning in the same 
street as the Socialist team 
when he led his bodyguards , 
In a scuffle around Ms Pleu- 
vast-BergeaL 

Television pictures showed 
Mr Le Pen. who led an army 
torture group during the Alge- 1 


rian war. pushing the Socialist 
candidate against a wall, while 
shouting and trying to pull a 
scarf from her neck. 

Last week, Mr Le Pen un- 
successfully tried to become 
president of the Provence- 
Alpes-Cote d'Azur regional 
assembly in Marseille, but 
mainstream rightwing coun- 
cillors preferred the Socialist 
nominee, Micbel Vauaelle. 

The attack on the Socialist 
candidate was characteristic 


of Mr Le Pen's crude style of , 
campaigning, that has kept 
foe National Front on the po- 
litical sidelines. Mr Megret 
intends to exploit doubts over 
Mr Le Pen’s attraction to foe | 
rigbtwing middle-class elec- 
torate to enforce less aggres- 1 
sive policies, based on elec- 
toral pacts with the Gaullists 
and centre right 
Mr Le Pen was not in court 
yesterday, but intends to 
appeal. 



Jean-Marie Le Pen; 
two-year ban and fine 
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The Vic thm; . . . 


Karen Martin and Toby Extey. who died after their car was hit by Humble’s 


12 years for 
oar criminal 
who claimed 
two lives 


Bury C at ro l l 


T HE rally driver who 
killed a young couple 
by ramming their car 
across a dual 
carriageway was yes- 
terday sentenced to 12 years 
Jail in one of Britain’s first 
road rage manslaughter 
convictions. 

Jason Humble, 33. was a 
career car; criminal with 24 
previous convictions, includ- 
ing reckless driving, jtbeft, 
damaged and actual .bbctOy 
harm against a motorist 
The night when he took 
revenge on Toby Exley, 22, 
and Karen Martin, 20, be-, 
cause they drove too slowly, 
was the culmination of his ob- 
session with speed. 

Humble -hit their Ford Fi- 
esta three times and sped 
away as It crashed through a 
wooden barrier into an on- 
owning vehicle. They died in- 
stantly from multiple 
injuries. 

Six days later. Humble, hid- 
ing from police, competed in a 
high-performance car contest 
The Old Bailey jury of eight 
women and four men took 
three hours to return a 10-2 
majority verdict . 

Sir Lawrence Verney, the 
Recorder of London, told him: 
"You used your car in a most 
aggressive way in order to 
push out of your path another 
vehicle. Conduct of this kind 


falls outside the normal limita 
of sentencing, and you de- 
serve and must receive a sen- 
tence very much greater than 
would have been imposed by 
causing death by dangerous 
driving.” 

Humble, from Farnsbor- 
ough, Hampshire, had served 
three jail terms for theft and 
handling stolen cars. He had 
been disqualifed from driving 
.several times and fined for 
reckless driving after over- 
taking a bus on double white 
lines. 

- But his last offence; in De- 
cember last year, was posses- 
sion of heroin and cannabis 
for which he was fined £250. 

. Having learned to drive at i 
17 and had 15 years experi- 
ence of rally driving. Humble 
was said in court to be able to 
do things with cars th at other 
drivers could not 

He told arresting police that 
on the A316 on October 6 last 
year. Mr Rxley drove like “a 
i prat" and hogged the fast 
; lane, preventing hi m overtak- 
ing in his high-powered white 
Vauxhall Senator. 

"He was only doing 35 in a 
40mph zone, making me wait 
I dropped back and sat behind 
him for quite a distance and 
flashed him once or twice. 

•I let him get away from me 
as I hoped he would turn left 
or right and he would get out 
of my life. But after the next 
roundabout he was there in 
the middle of the road.” 



Humble shunted Mr Exley's 
black Ford Fiesta three times 
in the rear. It crashed 
through a wooden central 
reservation at Hanworth, 

west London, into the path of Jason Humble, the rally driver who had a string of previous convictions 
an oncoming car. 

Humble claimed he pan- 
icked after the incident He 
parked the Senator in a road 
away from his home. It be- 
longed to a friend, who later 
reported it stolen. 

Watched by relatives of the 
dead couple. Humble showed 
no emotion as he was led to 
the cells. He will not be con- 
sidered for parole until he has 
served at least half of the 12- 
year term. 

Humble was also disquali- 
fied from driving for 10 years 
and ordered to take an ex- 
tended driving test before he 
can go back on the road. 

Ms Martin’s father, John 
Martin, said; “This has been a 
traumatic week for us.” Mr 
Martin thanked file “man who 
had headed the inquiry, De- 
tective Chief Inspector Nor- 
man McKinley. 

Asked his opinion of Hum- 
ble. Mr Martin said in a fal- 
tering voice: “He is not worth 
mentioning." 

Mr Exley. from Teddington. 

M i d dlese x , and Ms Martin, 
from Twickenham. Middle- 
sex, had been going out since 
meeting eight months earlier. 

Both lived with their parents. 

They were buried in the same _ . . . „ 

grave af Teddington. Scene of the crone . . . the spot on the A316 at Hanworth, west London, where the attack happened photograph: timockb®en 



control 

T HE name given to Ja- 
son Humble’s lethal 
flash of anger may be 
relatively new but the 
crime was not. Road rage is 
an animalistic impulse 
which humans have carried 
into cars since the 1920s, 
writes Rory CarrolL 
If the phenomenon is be- 
coming more frequent and 
serious, it is because we are 
now jammed bumper to 
bumper. 

We see our cars as an ex- 
tension of our personal 
space, and like animah we 
defend that space when we 
feel it threatened, accord- 
ing to Peter Marsh, a psy- 
chologist for the indepen- 
dent company MCM 
Research. 

"People in a car have one 
of those rare opportunities 
in their lives for total self- 
determination. You decide 
how fast you are going to 
go, whether yon will play 
loud music." 

An AA spokesman said 
studies of animal behav- 
iour showed rats and vari- 
ous primates responding 
aggressively in response to 
overcrowding, a pattern 
repeated in humans strag- 
gling to preserve personal 
space as streets become 
more crowded. 

An AA survey found that 
90 per cent of motorists had 
experienced road rage dur- 
ing the previous 12 months. 
More than 60 per cent said 
they had Buffered aggres- 
sive tailgating (a car too 
close behind them), but 
only 6 per cent admitted 
doing It themselves. 

The RAC said: “Once in- 
side your car. you are 
closed to the outside world, 
away from h a man contact, 
so you are liable to be much 
more aggressive." 

Around five people are 
killed every year in acci- 
dents related to road rage, 
according to Matthew 
Joint, at the AA's drivers' 
behaviour unit. The most 
likely culprits are males 
under 26. 

But the chances of being 
killed In a road rage attack 
are one in 9.G million, com- 
pared with the one in 
15,500 chance of dying in a 
road traffic accident, said 
the AA. 

Two years ago the Lex 
Report on Motoring found 
that up to threequarters of 
drivers had been victims of 
some sort of road rage. 
There were 1.8 million 
cases of drivers forced to 
swerve or poll off the road 
by other motorists, and 
250.000 people bad been 
physically attacked. 

The term road rage was 
invented by the Los Ange- 
les Times 14 years ago to 
describe the violence meted 
out by a pick-up driver, 
who shot dead a Cadillac 
driver after being cut up on 
the freeway. 


Man who jailed Deirdre steps aside I Mainland car bomb plot foiled 


Coronation Street producer 
quits TV’s high pressure job 


Kanstf Ahmad - - - 
Mad ia Coira ap ond on t 

B RIANT. Tark, .the man 
who put Deirdre in jail, 
gave Derek Wilton a 
heart attack and axed , his 
wife, Mavis, Is to quif as the 
producer of Coronation Street 
after just 25 months in . the. 
job. - ’■ 

Mr Park, who was.criti-. 
cised for bringing more sex 
and violence to the Street, 
said it was time to find new 
chanenges after turning the 
soap opera from a struggling 
alsoran against -SastEnders 
into Britain's most popular; 

television j>rc^rainmc. 

Although .he is unlikely to 
leave .until’ foe autnum, Mr 
Park satt the sMrch for a suc- 


cessor had -already begun. | 
The producer of the Street, 
the person who has the last 
word on storylines and char- 
acters. is thought to be -one of 
the most pressurised and 1 
high profile people in 
television. . 

“Producing Coronation | 
Street , is like being astride a 
huge beast,” Mr Park said. “I 
feel that I have achieved what 
1 came here to do and It is 
time for some new blood. 

*'I always said that I 

thought someone could do 
this job for a maximum of two 
years. It takes over yoor life.” 

. Sources at foe programme, 
-which is made in Manchester 
by -Granada, expressed sur- 
prise that Mr Park had »m- 
ncsmced his move as the pro- 
; gramme was enjoying such 



Bilan Park; "The job is like 
being astride a huge beast* 

success. He oversaw an In- 
creased viewing figures from 
13 million to more than 16 mil- 
lioaa. Over 19 million viewers 
tuned in last week to see 
Deirdre Rachid, formerly 
Deirdre Baxiow, soft to prison 

for a fraud she did not commit. 


During Mr Park's tenure 
Derek and Mavis Wilton, 
Nicky Platt, Don Brennan, 
the mad taxi driver, and Mau- 
reen Holdsworth, the duck- 
ing shop assistant were all 
axed. He brought in younger, 
streetwise characters such as 
Tina Hohley and Matthew 
Marsden who quickly became 
newspaper pin-up material 

“The public’s and the 
press's perception at the time 
1 took over was that Corona- 
tion Street had had its day, an 
anachronism pickled in aspic. 
I wanted to give it some more 
punch,” he said. 

Mr Park ‘has . tamed down 
offers from the BBC and inde- 
pendent production compa- 
nies and’ now plans to set up 
his own production company 
with* Ann McManus, Corona- 
tion Street’s script editor, 

I who is also leaving the pro- 
gramme, He said he was 
working on a number of 
drama ideas. 


continued from page l 
place tomorrow. The IRA 
which had then still to restore 
its ceasefire, disrupted the 
race meeting last year with 
an elaborate bomb hoax. 

The development came as 
the multi-party negotiations 
in Northern Ireland appeared 
stymied, with Bertie Ahern. 
Irish Prime Minister, di gging 
his heels in over cross-border 
institutions, the crucial issue. 

Mr Ahem, who was meet- 
ing Tony Blair again last 
night, said: “The Irish gov- 
ernment will not be moving 
any further. What we need is 

for foe other parties to make 
those moves. I hope Mr Blair 
nan use his Influence on those 
other parties.’’ 

Mr Ahem said he believed 
the Asia-Europe meeting 
(ASEM), convening in Lon- 
don last night and opening 
today just 300 yards from foe 
Houses of Parliament with 
the leaders of 25 nations in 


attendance, could have been 
foe intended target of a bomb. 

Police in Dun Laogbaire ar- 
rested five people, three of 
them with addresses In Brit- 
ain. in two BMW cars which 
arrived for foe early morning 
Steiia line sailing. The home- 
made explosives device In foe 
first car. Irish-registered, was 
fitted with a detonator, ready 
for use. One man, from Co 
Kildare, is expected to be 
charged. 

Superintendent Pat Cul- 
hane. leading the investiga- 
tion, said: “It would have 
caused massive damage and 
probably loss of life If it had 
gone off." He said there had 
been no tip-off. 

Bat the Gardai’s record this 
year in intercepting devices 
indicates ad excellent intelli- 
gence flow, and security 
sources suggested yesterday 
that those held had been 
under surveillance for a 
week. 


The first car had arrived at 
foe ferry port at H30am. and 
taken up its position at the 
head of a lane. The second 
BMW, With English plates, 
later took up its position be- 
hind it 

The two men and two 
women in it were later 
released, with police satisi- 
fied they had nothing to do 
with the’ incident 

Members of the emergency 
response unit, armed with 
machine-guns, moved in at 
6am. 40 minutes before the 
ferry was due to saiL They 
dragged the driver from foe 
red BMW. 

Mary Harney, deputy prime 

minister, praised the Irish 
police. “This could have had 
catastrophic effects on human 
life, on property and on the 
Northern Ireland peace pro- 
cess.” she said. 

Although foe new break- 
away group is suspected be- 
cause Don Laoghaire Is close 


to its stronghold in Co Louth, 
another possibility is that the 
Continuity IRA was respon- 
sible. It also involves dissi- 
dent IRA members, and has 
been responsible for a num- 
ber of attacks in Northern 
Ireland. 

At Stormont the parties 
will today receive talks chair- 
man George Mitchell's best 
guess at a settlement Mr 
Mitchell, who has set next 
Thursday as the deadline for 
a settlement hopes his “syn- 
thesis” will help to concen- 
trate minds and free parties 
to compromise on their nego- 
tiated positions. 

David Andrews, foe Irish 
foreign minister, was seeking 
to play down talks of a rift 
between Dublin mid Westmin- 
ister. He thought foe differ- 
ence could be resolved, but 
David Trimble, leader of the 
Ulster Unionists, is suggest- 
ing the deadline is too 
ambitious. 
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murder 


T HE distraught 

mother of nine- 
year-old Zoe Evans 
called for the death 
penalty yesterday 
as the burly soldier who be- 
came her second husband was 
jailed for life for the murder 
of the stepdaughter he 
claimed he loved as his own. 

Paula Hamil ton, who sepa- 
rated from army driver Miles 
Evans and reverted to her 
maiden name following the 
little girl’s disappearance last 


year, sobbed uncontrollably 
as she read from a prepared 
statement in the wake of her 
husband’s conviction. 

She said there had never 
been any doubt In her mind 
that the 24-year -old Royal Lo- 
gistics Corp driver, from 
whom she is now seeking a 
divorce, would be convicted 
of the "cruel and callous act” 
tha t took her beloved daugh- 
ter from her. 

"I can’t help but think at 
this time that the only suit- 
able punishment for taking 
the life of my daughter should 
be the death penalty. Only he 


knows the suffering he has 
caused and may it remain 
with him and burden him tor 
the rest of his life.” 

Zoe's disappearance tram 
her army quarters borne 
sometime during the night or 
January 10 last year set off 
Britain’s bi®est search for a 
missing child. Hundreds oT 
police, soldiers and members 
of the public combed the War- 
minster area after the alarm 

was raised. But the little girl s 

naked body was not found 
until six weeks later. , 

She was discovered buned 
head Qrst in a badger sett on 


the slopes of nearby Batties- 
bury HiH A post mortem 
found she had suffocated. The 
crop top she was wearing had 
been stuffed into her mouth 
as a gag and she had inhaled 
blood after her nose was bro- 
ken by a ferocious Mow. 

Yesterday, Evans stood in 
the dock showing no emotion 
as the jury of four men and 
eight women round him 
gvdlty of Zoe’s murder. It had 
taken them more than 16 
hours of deliberation over 
three days to reach their ma- 
jority 10-2 decision on the 
14th day of the trial at Bristol 
crown court. ^ 

Sentencing Evans, Mr Jus- 1 
tice Eady said: “It is dear ! 
from what remained of her 
body that Zoe was brutalised 
before her death and must 
have undergone a terrifying 
ordeal during her last 
moments.” 

From the witness box, 
Evans had earlier told the 

court that he loved the bright, 

well-behaved girl as his own. 

■ He insisted he had not hin g to 
do with her killing and did 
, not know what had happened 
i to her on .the night she 
i disappeared. 

I That evening, two weeks 
before Zoe’s 10th birthday. 


time together, having tea and 


watching television. There 

had been no iH temper. 

Mr Pascoe said it was im- 
probable that murder had 
been on anybody’s mind. But 
it was suggested that after the 
family had gone to bed, the 24- 
y ear-old soldier left the room 
where his wife was steeping 
and went to Zoe. There, some- 
thing had happened, possibly 
involving sexual Interference- 
Long before her body was 
found police came across two 
crucial pieces of evidence. 
The day after she was 
reported missing of fi c e rs dis- 
covered a dark blue tee-shirt 
stained with her blood in a 
copse 200 yards away from 
the family home in Pepper 
Place. A day later, a pair of 
bloodstained knickers belong- 
ing to Zoe was' found 'another 

100 yards away in the direc- 
tion cf the hDL .. 

DNA tests on stains on the 
shirt confirmed the garment 
belonged to Evans. Evans 
claimed he last saw the shut 
on a washing line two weeks 
before Zoe disappeared. 

s punking outside the court. 
Chief Inspector Steve n Hig gs 
said the soldier had betrays 
no emotion or remorse. I 
fhink he is a man with a terri- 
ble secret He knows what 
happened on the night ^Zoe 
l went missing — we don’t 
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Cannabis Dismissal 
‘grown to of abbey 
relieve guides 
sick wife’ ‘brutal’ 


David Ward 
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A MAN supplied his wife 
with home-grown can- 
nabis in . an attempt to 
give her relief from the “de- * 
bilitating and horrific” effects i 
of multiple sclerosis, a court 
heard yesterday. 1 

Alan Blythe, of Runcorn, « 
Cheshire, grew the plants be- < 
cause he thought he was 1 
being ripped off by dealers, 
said Rachel Shenton, prose- 1 
cuticg, at Warrington crown i 
court Blythe, a 52-year-old 
taxi driver, denies cultivation 
of the class B drug, cultiva- 
tion with intent to supply and 
supply and possession. 

Ms Shenton told a jury of 
six men and six women that 
the defence would argue that 
Blythe’s action was justified 
by medical necessity. But she 
added: “This is not a case 
where the defence of neces- 
sity is applicable.” 

She said police found 10 
cannabis plants under a 
heater at the couple’s home 
last July.- When questioned 
by police, Blythe admitted 
cultivating cannabis and sup- 
plying it to his wife. 

Andrew Mattison, defend- 
ing, described Blythe's canna- 
bis cultivation as "amateur- 
ish". He said of Mrs Blythe: 
“Some days are intolerable. 
She will tell you that some 
years ago she was so bad she I 
beseech ed the defendant to 
end her life. He refused.” 

As the attacks worsened, 
Mrs Blythe found cannabis 
could ease her suffering. 
Blythe began growing the 
plant — “enough for one, two 
or three cigarettes a night”. 

Mr Mattison said that by 
supplying cannabis Blythe 
had prevented his wife's 
death. If they accepted that 
Mrs Blythe would have killed 
herself without the relief of 
cannabis, they would have to 
accept Blythe’s defence. 

“You must be satisfied that 
the evil that was inflicted by 
supplying was not dispropor- 
tionate to the evil it avoided.” 

■ The trial continues. 


T HE Dean of Westmin- 
ster has been accused 
of brutality for sacking 
the abbey's elderly volun- 
tary stewards. _ . - 

The Very Reverend Wes- 
ley Carr told the stewards 
on Wednesday that anyone 
over the age of 75 had to go. 
Many of the volunteers, 
who have been shepherding 
tourists around the abbey 
for decades, were said to be 
very upset. 

Dr Carr told the 150 vol- 
unteers that the decision 
was forced by the abb ey’s 
insurers. The age limit was - 
imposed in case the elderly 
guides caused, or failed to _ 
prevent, injury to visitors. 
••We have to insure the visi- 
tors against you. that is the 
real problem . . . what we 
need is the experience you 
have to be handed over to 
the new generation . ■ • 
otherwise we will be In real 
trouble,” he said. 

Last week Dr Carr, who 
wants to modernise the 
abbey, was branded a bully - 
by welfare minister Frank 
Field after he suspended 
the Master of Choristers, 
Martin Neary. in a dispute 
over finance. 

All the guides were reluc- 
tant to talk, although one 
described the news as a 
“bombshell”. But an Amer- 
ican tourist, unaware of the ■ 
sackings, was impressed 
with their information ser- 
vice. “I talked to a guy in 
green. He was a great guy. 
i He told me what I wanted 
to know.” 

An abbey spokeswoman 
! said: “It is not unreason- 
i able to have some sort of 
t upper age limi t. There will - 
I be no sudden severance, 
f The retirement will [hap- 
> pen] over 12 months.” 

Offering a crumb of com- 
t fort, she added: **We are not 
T saying ‘go away, we never 
- want to see you again'. 

’ They will remain part of 

Hie abbey community.” 
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cash to 
victims 

of Nazis 


Rtehart! Horton-Tayfor^ 


T HE Government 
yesterday apolo- 
gised for the way 
Britain treated hun- 
dreds of Holocaust 
victims whose assets it seized 
String the second world war 
and never repaid, healing a 
sore that has been festering 
for more than 50 years. 

Margaret Beckett, the 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary, also announced a special 
claims procedure for Jews 
whose property and money 
were taken by the wartime 
government under “trading 
with the enemy” laws. An ini- 
tial £2 milli on win be made 
available, she said. 

Her apology was prompted 
by the publication today of a 
140-page Foreign Office report 
which contains damning evi- 
dence of post-war Whitehall's 
lack of sympathy with Jews 
and other persecuted Individ- 
uals who deposited their as- 
sets In what they regarded as 
a safe haven. 

The decision to establish an 
independently-monitored 
claims procedure, taken after 
consultations with 10 Down- 
ing Street, is a significant U- 
tum. Less than a week ago, 
Mrs Beckett was preparing to 
announce a one-off rompenna- 
tion fund. But Jewish groups 
dismissed her proposed fund 
as “conscience money”. 

The Foreign Office — 
whose report was ready 
months ago — also made clear 
that setting up a charita bl e 
fund would be unacceptable, 
especially against the back- 
ground of the controversy 
surrounding last month's 
visit by Robin Cook, the For- 
eign Secretary, to the Israeli 
Har Homa settlement in occu- 
pied Arab territory, and of 
Tony Blair’s im pending visit 
to Israel. 

Mrs Beckett conceded that 
officials responsible for hand- 
ling seized assets were “some- 
times insensitive to the plight 
of Nazi victims”. She added: 
"The Government deeply 
regrets- this, and I would like 


to apologise to those individ- 
uals and to their relatives and 
descendants. A different atti- 
tude would be expected now." 
She said she wished to make 
dear the Government was 
“revolted" by Nazi 
persecution. 

Although today's Foreign 
Office report goes out of the 
way to emphasise the difficul- 
ties feeing postwar Whitehall 
with conflicting c laims and 
Nazi money-laundering, it 
makes clear that officials 
gave priority to claims by 
British companion — whose 
foreign assets had been seized 
by the enemy — over those by 
individuals. 

- It quotes one official. RS 
Whitty, as saying: ‘1 have 
every sympathy with Jews 
(and others) who have suf- 
fered in the concentration 
camps, but I do not know how 
you will distinguish between 


‘Whitehall was . 
sometimes 
insensitive to the 
plight of victims’ 


the Jew who has been perse- 
cuted because erf his race or 
religion, and one who has 
been sent to a concentration 
camp for committing a crimi- 
nal offence against the law of 
his country.” 

The official added: “It will 
be difficult to discriminate be- 
tween assets transferred to 
this country to assist emigra- 
tion or in genuine fear of con- 
fiscation, and investments 
made in this country as a 
matter of financial policy." 

Whitehall argued af length 
about what was meant by “de- 
privation of liberty” in Ger- 
many and Nazi-occupied 
countries, with the Treasury 
insisting it might be difficult 
to distinguish "between the 
refhgee from Nazi oppression 
and the rat leaving the sink- 
ing ship”. 

The report describes how 
Whitehall o f fi ci a ls enthusias- 1 


fiT 


‘He was treated 
as an enemy, but 
was persecuted’ 


J UST before the war, 
Kathy Mezei’s late ■ . 

father, a Hungarian 
Jew, deposited £254 ina. . 
Lloyds Bank account in 
London. In 1947 the bank 
told himthe money had , 

been seized by the Custo- 
dian ofBnemy Property. A 
year later, he escaped the 
communist regime with his 
family to Canada. •. . . 

- “Eehad very little 
money. He worked day and . 
night,” she recaUetfyeister- 
day. *T remember my father 

say tng Hhe money would 

have been useftalL", 


-She described her father 
as being “doubly victimised 
— he was treated as an 
enemy, buthe was 
persecuted". 

Earlier this year, the De- 
partment ofTrade and In- 
dustry: toM Dr Mezei it 
could not confirm that her 
father's account was seized 
and advised her to write to 
the Hungarian Ministry of 
finance.- ' 

• I>r Mezei, aged 50, who 
llves ln. Canada, lea visiting 
fellow teaching English lit- 
erature at Cambridge 
U niv e r sity. 



John Duncan 
Sports Corrwponctont 






ing an estimated £60 million the Holocaust Educational 


in today's money. . 

It is estimated that up to £10 


Trust, yesterday welcomed 
the Government's decision. 


million could still be owed to “Justice has been delayed and 
Jews and other Nazi victims, denied for far too long. Now 


eluding Nazis, were ha n ded | The Government Is to publish | there is new hope,” he said. 
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‘My grandfather 
said Britain was 
the safest place’ 

A T THE outbreak of the | Dr Tal. who is 50. said ye* 
#A war, Renven Tal’s terday from his home in Is- 

# ^grandfather, Rudolf rael that using a Holocaust 


Renven Tab welcomed move 


A T THE outbreak of the 
/ \ war, Renven Tal’s 
/ ^grandfather. Rudolf 
Farago. a Romanian Jew, 
deposited his life savings — 
about £9.000 in gold coins — 
in a safe box at the Midland 
Rank in Poultry, the City of 
London. 

After his grandfather 
died, his grandmother was 
allowed to emigrate to Is- 
rael. She approached the. 
bank which told her the 
safe was opened In 1942, its 
contents sold and the pro- 
ceeds paid to the Custodian 

ofEnemy Property. 


Dr Tab who is 50, said yes- 
terday from his home in Is- 
rael that using a Holocaust 
victim’s money to settle in- 
ternational disputes was 
“immoral and illegal”. It 
was "ridiculous”, he added, 
for the postwar government 
to place its trust in the 1947 
peace treaty with the post- 
war Romanian 
government, 

“My grandfather 
th o ught, and advised his 
friends, that Britain was 
the safest place. ” he said . 

He said yesterday’s an- 
nouncement was welcome. 


O NE third of relation- 
ships will be in dan- 
ger during the World 
Cup, according to a 
national sports survey. But 
tournament widows shouldn't 
force their men to choose says 
the survey, commissioned by 
Total Sport magazine be- 

cause 61 per cent of men fin d 
sport “more exciting” than 
their girlfriends or wives. 

Relate, the relationship 
counselling organisation, 
backs the findings. Members 
say that major sports events 
can bring nations together 
but push couples apart. “Al- 
though unlikely to be the sole 
cause of a relationship break- 
down, arguments over time 
spent on watching sport could 
contribute to communication 
difficulties in an already con- 
flicted relationship." said a 
spokeswoman. 

The survey, which ques- 
tioned 1,000 men and 500 
women, found that 33 per cent 
of the male respondents 
thought the World Cup would 
play havoc with their 
relationships. Men spend 21 
hours a week on sport, nine 
hours playing, eight hours 
watching, and four hours 
“drinking with their sports 
friends'". 

Not surprising then that 
53 per cent of men said they 

How to survive 


Non-fans: 

□ Plan ahead to manage 
television coverage. Trade a 
night in front of the footy for a day 
out with the kids, for example 

□ Agree a TV-free zone (or 
every day and do something 
enjoyable together 

□ Don’t just stand In front of the 
TV. Choose a good time to bring 
up your worries 

O Try watching the match wfth 1 
your partner. You might actually j 
enjoy rt . 

Fens: j 

□ Hand over the remote control 


do row with their loved ones 
over the time they give sport 
“if the end of many relation- 
ships does indeed coincide 
with the final game of the 
World Cup on July 12 ," said 
Keith Nelson, the editor of 
Total Sport, "it would seem 
that the men concerned wont 
be too fUssed. Sport is their 
first love." 

Judging by Euro 96, tele- 
phone calls to Relate are ex- 
pected to increase by 10 to 
15 per cent during the World 
Cup. “That’s only slightly less 
than just after Christmas," 
said a spokeswoman. “There 
is a serious worry, too, over 
alcohoL Men tend to consume 
more alcohol when watching 
sport, and women who al- 
ready suffer from domestic 
violence may well be dread- 
ing the World Cup." 

Women who discover 
I they're single during the 
World Cup could find solace 
in a sports shop; it is women 
who put their money where 
their muscles are. While the 
women surveyed spent an av- 
erage £327 on sports clothing, 
men made do with £216. 

The one attitude to sport 
that the genders share is a 
competitive streak (89 per 
cent) and a propensity to sulk 
(87 per cent). But women who 
admit to cheating at sport 
(33 per cent) are more likely 
to have used “violence, foul- 
ing or diving in", compared to 
29 per cent of men. 


from time to time. Maybe you 
could live without Belgium v 
Mexico 

□ Keep doing housework and 
family duties. Arguments about 
neglect of duty can rumble on 
months after the World Cup is 
over 

□ Keep alcohol consumption to 
a minimum. The link between 
drink and violence is a real 
concern 

□ Avoid possible contrast 
between yow passion for football 
and lack of passion for your 
partner. Don’t exclude your 
partner from your fife for a month 


Kathy Mezei whose Hungarian Jewish father’s money was seized from a London bank account photograph: garry weaser 

tically opened private bank But the postwar govern- back their assets. Ninety per the 25,000 names of those 
safes if it was suspected they menfs attitude was Car from cent of the value of “enemy whose assets were seized and 
contained gold or currency- It consistent All frozen Polish assets” seized have been al- whose records exist 
also shows how they adopted assets in Britain, including ready been distributed, leav- Lord Janner, chairman of 
a much more generous ap- those of dead Holocaust vie- ing an estimated £60 million the Holocaust Educational 
preach towards British com- Urns, were returned to the In today’s m o n ey. . Trust yesterday welcomed 

panics whore assets had been new communist goverment in It is estimated that up to £10 the Government’s decision, 
seized by Nazi, and later com- Warsaw, which kept them, million could still be owed to “Justice has been delayed and 
munist controlled govern- Yet individual Austrians, in- Jews and other Nazi victims, denied for far too long. Now 


Methadone 
inquiry urged 


whose assets were seized and 
whose records exist 
Lord Janner, chairman of 


Sarah Han 


JA CORONER, disturbed 
^^kby the dramatic in- 
W^Lcrease in methadone- 
related deaths, yesterday de- 
manded a government 
Inquiry into a possible link 
with prescription of the drug 
by private practitioners. 

Paul Knapman said he 
would write to the Home Sec- 
retary, Jack Straw, after hear- 
ing how a former methadone 
addict bad gained a weekly 
dose of the heroin substitute 
from her private doctor with- 
out seeing him. 

Speaking at the inquest of 
Stephanie Jean Lea, he said 
her husband, Richard, "says 
it is simple: He suggests if you 
have the money then you can 
get drugs. He says it is like a 
business transaction that doc- 
tors know about." 

Dr Knapman recorded a 
verdict of death by metha- 
done intoxication caused by 
drug dependency. 

Alter the bearing, at West- 
minster coroner's court, cen- 
tral London, Dr Knapman 
said he first called on Mr 
Straw to launch an inquiry in 
March after the death of Kim 
pe thick, another methadone 
addict and patient of Mrs 
Ijea’s doctor. Tom Onen. 

Yesterday, Dr Knapman 
said in a second letter to Mr 


Straw. ‘1 would like you to 
consider the value of a 
research project to see if 
there is, and has been, a link 
between the perceived in- 
crease In methadone deaths, 
and any changes in the prac- 
tice of prescribing methadone 
by private doctors." 

Methadone-related deaths 
in four London boroughs rose 
from six in 1996 to 26 in 1997, 
with 11 recorded this year, he 
said, while official figures 
show methadone accounted 
for three times as many 
deaths as heroin In 1995. 

The inquest beard how Mrs 
Lea, 41, a drug addict of 21 
years, from West Brampton, 
west London, wrote an un- 
posted letter to Ken Living- 
stone MP. pleading for help 
and warning about metha- 
done. Referring to the letter, 
Dr Knapman said; “She says 
she could go months without 
seeing a doctor but paying £30 
a week and receiving prescrip- 
tions from the receptionist” 

During the inquest the cor- 
oner asked Dr Onen: “Are 
you sure she was not 
dealing?" 

Dr Onen. of the Sunny Medi- 
cal Centre, Roth erbi the, south- 
east London, conceded the 
receptionist would sometimes 
see Mrs Lea if he had left the 
practice. He attributed' Mr 
Lea's allegations to his failure 
to prescribe him drugs. 
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Ireland Correspondent 


O MOWLAM, the 
Northern Ireland 
Secretary, yester- 
day ruled out fun- 
damental changes to the 
regfme at the Maze prison 
after a government inquiry 
exonerated senior manage- 
ment of any blame over the 
murder of loyalist terrorist 
Bffly W right 


Martin Narey, director of i 
prison regimes in En gland , 
and Wales, was unable to dis- 
cover how the guns which 
killed Wright, aged 37, leader 
of the maverick Loyalist Vol- 
unteer Force, were smuggled 
into the JaJL He was shot dead 
two days after Chris tmas , 
starting a spate of sectarian 
murders throughout North- 
ern Ireland. 

Mr Narey also Investigating 
the escape 17 days earlier of 
IRA double murderer Liam 


AverilL 32, blamed middle 
management over its organi- 
sation of the Christmas party 
from which he escaped. He 
spoke of general sloppiness 
and said procedures were “fa- 
tally flawed". 

Mr Narey made 59 recom- 
mendations, mainly relating 
to the searching of prisoners 
and officers. Unionists said 
they failed to address the crux 
of the problems at the Maze, 
appeasement of prisoners. 

Since Mr Narey completed 


his report another inmate has 
been murdered. David Keys, 
26, one of four suspects in the 
Poyntzpass shooting last 
month, was killed in his cell 
on the LVF wing. 

Defending the regime at the 
Maze, Mr Narey said it was a 
unique prison housing 500 
paramilitary inmates. It 
could not be run like any 
other top security jalL He 
hiamwi the miarfta for running i 
"damaging publicity”. 

Mr Narey said: “Not infre- : 


quently the Maze is carica- 
tured as a holiday camp. It Is 
nothing of the sort It is a 
prison, which, while tolerat- 
ing relatively high Levels of 
prisoner freedom on the 
wings, had for 14 years an en- 
viable security record." 

Ms Mowlam told the Com- 
mons: "The report suggests 
that the shortcomings cannot 
be attributed to individuals 
but are the result of slow and 
long-running deterioration 
caused by staff fears of the 


consequences of managing 
paramilitary prisoners.” 

Terrorists have killed 29 
prison officers since the be- 
' ginning of the troubles. There 
were 122 threats issued last 
year alone. Two devices have 
exploded outside officers' 
homes in the past week. 

One In 10 officers is on sick 
leave. A big incident in- 
creases absenteeism among 
the L200 staff; a senior official 
said. 

Mr Narey’s report was un- 


able to say whether a prison 
officer was in the security 
tower overlooking the spot 
where Wright was shot by 
Irish National Liberation 
Army gunmen. The officer 
said he was withdrawn from 
the tower at H-blnck 6, and 
then insisted on returning. 

The report was unable to 
draw conclusions about 
whether the tower had been 
left empty, but says it would 
probably not have stopped 
Wright's murder. It also 


recommends that officers stop 
manning the towers and rely 
on cameras for surveillance 
instead. • M ; 

Ms Mowlam said changes 
were already in place, includ- 
ing fun block searches on a 
random basis, security 
checks of all H-block fences, 
and new arrange meats, for 
weekend coverage of staffing 
shortfalls on visits, searching 
prisoners on visits and X- ' 
raying their parcels, and 
counting visitors at parties. 




‘Peace’ wall augurs ill 
for talks breakthrough 


John Mullin 

T ODAY workers will 
move into north Belfast 
to build the first peace 
line in Northern Ireland for 
three years: a £150,000 wall to 
separate warring Catholics 
and Protestants in the 
Whitewell Road area. 

A concrete example of div- 
ision. it should cause politi- 
cians ensconsed at Stormont 
to redouble their efforts to 
reach a deal as the deadline of 
April 9 fast approaches. 

But posturing seems to be 
the key feature of negotia- 
tions, as Tony Blair’s tele- 
phone diplomacy inside Cas- 
tle Buildings vies with the 
megaphone approach at press 
conferences outside. 

Many of this week's dis- 
agreements are to be ex- 
pected, with the parties des- 
perately awaiting the 
blueprint for a settlement 
: from George Mitchell, the 
talks, chairman. It will take 
the pressure off them, and 
should allow the real negotia- 
tions to begin. 

The parties — apart from 
Sinn Fein, which joined last 
September — have been talk- 
ing since June 1996. But deal- 
ing has hardly been the hall- 
mark. A deadline was 
essential to concentrate 
minds. 


O 

At home in 
Liberia 
Christopher 
Wreh played 
for a side 
who 

considered 
themselves 
so quick, so 
skilful and so 
utterly 
elusive that 
they went 
under the 
magnificent 
name of the 
Invisible XI. 
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Unionists' ire over articles 
two and three of the repub- 
lic's constitution is funda- 
mental- There will be no deal 
unless Unionists get that ter- 
ritorial riflim removed, and 
29 drafts have failed to break 
the deadlock. 

The constitutional issue 
strikes at the heart of Flanna 
Fail, party of Bertie Ahern, 
the Taoiseach. Its origins lie 
in the civil war and opposi- 
tion to partition. 

He feels David Trimble’s Ul- 
ster Unionists have been get- 
ting their way for too long. 
His frustration boiled over in 
his outburst before meeting 
Mr Blair on Wednesday. 

He has another problem. 
His coalition has a majority 
of one — and that is including 
the votes of three indepen- 
dent TDs (Irish MPs). 

One, Harry Blaney, is furi- 
ous about the proposed dilu- 
tion of commitment to Irish 
unity. Others within Fianna 
Fail are unhappy, and Mr 
Ahern's comments are de- 
signed to reassure them. 

He is prepared to see the i 


amendments dilated simply 
to take account of nationalist 
aspirations of unity, but he 
needs something in return. 
That is the crux of the Stor- 
mont impasse: north-south, 
bodies. 

The Irish want them to be 
strong, with functions f4 nbt 
unlike those of a govern- 
ment”. as David Andrews, 
Irish foreign minister, contro- 
versially stated four months 
ago. The Social Democratic 
and Labour Party and Sinn 
Fein agree. 

The word "executive" is at 
the centre of all of this.'Ulster 
Unionists celebrated the 
Propositions on Heads of 
Agreement, the paper the two 
governments published in : 
January, because it removed 
the term “executive power*' 
Bum their 1995 Framework 
Document's description of the 
bodies' putative functions. 
The SDLP can buy the ftidge 
over the word, as long as 
there is none over the powers- 

A week to go, and it seems 
nobody agrees on very much. 
Tough days ahead. 
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Councils urged to undertake better inspections of restaurants 

Health watchdogs warn 
of undercooked burgers 


An undercooked burger sbonJd be sent back, says the Public Health Laboratory Service 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVID SJLUTOG 


Jamas MMklo 

URGER eaters in fast 
food restaurants 
were yesterday 

warned to send back 
undercooked food to reduce 
the risk of food poisoning. 

The Public Health Labora- 
tory Service said people 
should not eat burgers that 
were pink in the middle and 
should beware of cold meats 
after researchers link ed cases 
of infection from the virulent 
bacterium E. coli 157 to eating 
out. 

PHLS scientists investigat- 
ing 85 cases of people falling 
ill over two years found eat- 
ing burgers from restaurants 
was a significant factor. Of 19 
cases where people recalled 
eating burgers. 14 involved 
commercial premises includ- 
ing restaurants, bars and bur- 
ger vans. 

Among them was an un- 
named national fast-food 
chain. But McDonald's was 
praised for its cooking 
method — grilling burgers on 
the top and bottom simulta- 
neously. Cooked sliced meat 
from supermarkets, delicates- 1 


sens and other outlets were 
linked with a further 49 cases. 

In 58 cases people said they 
bad eaten out before failing 
sick. Farm visits and contacts 
with cattle also seemed to 

raise the risks of infection. 

The researchers, headed by 
Roland Salmon, of the Com- 
municable Disease Surveil- 
lance Unit in Cardiff, concen- 
trated on Wales and the 
border counties for the study 
published in the Lancet medi- 
cal journal. 

They called for better in- 
spection of food outlets by 
local councils and a health 
edu catio n campaign. 

A PHLS spokesman in Lon- 
don said: "The key message is 
that people who eat out 
should be prepared to send 
back undercooked burgers 
and ones that are pink in the 
middle. Also, people should 
be careful of salad bars with : 
cold meats. 

“If you buy cold cooked 
meat from a butcher, there 
doesn't seem to be a risk. But 
visitors to farms have got to 
be careful because there are 
instances of person to person 
and animal to human 
transmission." 


Ministry bows to 
further BSE 
research after 
fanner’s efforts 

A SOMERSET farmer has 
/Atriumphed in his 10 
year battle to get extra gov- 
ernment research into or- 
ganophosphates and 
whether their use on cattle 
parasites helped trigger 
BSE, or bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy, writes 
James Meikle. 

Mark Purdey's campaign, 
backed by MPs of all par- 
ties and promising results i 
from a £1-1.000 pilot stndv 

partly funded by the public, 
has fina lly persuaded the 
Ministry of Agriculture to 
consider commissioning 
further work. 

The ministry' previou si v 
denied evidence of a link 
between pesticides and the 
cow disease. 

Mr Purdey, aged 44, from 
Taunton, is convinced that 
treatment used to banish 
the warble fly. a pest suf- 


fered by cows, was a prime 
factor in causing the cattle 
disease. 

The apparent change in 
attitude became public 
after Mr Purdey’s appear- 
ance at the BSE inquiry 
yesterday. 

Malcolm Ferguson- 
Smith, of Cambridge uni- 
versity. a professor and 
member of the inquiry 
panel, said he thought more 
research ought to be done 
into aspects of the organo- 
phosphate (OP) arguments. 

The Government's BSE 
advisers have asked other 
specialist committees to 
read unpublished resalts 
from the Institute of Psy- 
chiatry in London, which 
indicate that OPs may alter 
cell structure and that they 
have contributed to a new 
strain of so-called prion 
protein disease which is 
found in BSE and its 
human equivalent, new 
variant CJD. 

A well-supported theory 
among the scientific and 
veterinary establishment is 
that the BSE epidemic is 
rooted in cattle feed used 
during the 1980s. 
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Hope for end 
to jail dispute 

UNION and prison chiefs at 
Wormwood Scrubs jail were 
hoping last night that more 
staff would return to work 
today, after a deal was agreed 
over increased staffing. Yes- 
terday 91 warders called in 
sick, said a Prison Officers' 
Association official. On 
Wednesday 100 stayed at 
home. 

The west London prison is 
at the centre of a police in- 
quiry into complaints of staff 
brutality towards inmates. 
Eight officers and a senior 
manager have been suspended 
pending the conclusion of the 
criminal investigation. 

John Sutcliffe. POA assis- 
tant secretary, said: "Now that 
the deal has been agreed, we 
are looking forward to staff 
returning to work," 

Girts face 
DNA tests 

POLICE hunting the killer of a 
new-born baby are to carry out 
DNA tests on girlsabsent from 
echoed on the day he was found. 

They are writing to the 
parentsof about 100 school- 
girls in Warrington. Cheshire, 
asking for permission to carry 
out the tests. 

The baby Boy's body was 
found in a bin bag three weeks 
ago in a wood near the town. 

He had been strangled within 
two hours of birth. 

Three schools have co-oper- 
ated with Identifying girls ab- 
sent on the day. Girls as young 
as 12 will be tested. 

Police are hunting two men 
aged about 18, one of them car- 
ryings bin liner, seen near 
where the body was found. 


more than 200 doctors and sci- 
entists. and MPs. Only supple- 
ments con taining a daily dose 
of up to lOmg will be freely 
available. 

MPs on the Commons select 
committee on agriculture are 
to hold an inquiry into the 
plans to restrict sales. 

Mr Hooker accused the food 
industry of resisting propos- 
als to cut the risk of side ef- 
fects because it could not 
prove it had significant health 
benefits. — David Hencke 

Sex crimes up 
in Scotland 

SEX crime recorded by Scot- 
tish police forces jumped by 
more than a quarter in one 
year, according to figures , 
released yesterday by the 
Government. Scotland's eight 
forces recorded 7,14? sex 
crimes in 1997. an increase of 
1,471 on the previous year. 

Within this category, the 
percentage of cases of rape, 
and assault with intent to rape 
rose from 599 cases in 1996 to 
739 last year. 

Scottish home affairs minis- 
ter Henry McLeisb said he 
was keen to see the results of a 
pilot exercise to collate more 
detailed statistics on the vol- 
ume and type of sex crimes 
committed against children. 

Pensioner 
‘not bomber" 


Vitamin B6 
sales curb 

JEFF Rooker, the food safety 
minister, yesterday ahr 
nounced plans to restrict sale 
erf the popular health and diet 
«ii [ipi wnpnt vi tam in B6 de- • - 
spite strong protests from .. 


A PENSIONER being ques- 
tioned by police over firearms 
offences has-been ruled out as 
having any connection with 
the three-year March Gra 
bomb campaign. 

The man. in his late 60s. was 
arrested last night near a 
Sainsbury supermarket, in 
South Ruislip, west London, 
following a police chase. 

The man made nff in a r flr 

after officers noticed him act- 
ing suspiciously. Scotland 
Yard confirmed that officers 
found a handgun and are con- 
tinuing to question the man- 

A controlled explosion was 
carried out on a suspect pack- 
age near the store, but it 
turned out to be an empty box- 
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Green Flag 

Motoring Assistance 


(F WE DON'T REACH 
YOU WJTH1N AN 
HOUR,’ WE'LL GIVE 
YOU £10. THE AA 
AND RAC WONT. 


How's this for speed? On average, firean 
Flag reach you In just 35 minutes” 
How's this for cost? Cover starts from 
only £29-50 per annum. 

That's faster and cheaper than the AA 
and RAC. They can't boat us. So Join us. 




http://www.greenflag.co.uk 

-Upon receipt ** eU.ro eiGowcua ml) be <««■*• 
-Vanr-rd fro^ curio*!*' unsUdipn quriilionnairas 
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Whether it's teenagers keeping up with their friends, BT discounts that you may already have, like Friends & 


children discovering the internet, or you working from 
home, these days one phone line just isn’t enough. 

That’s why BT will now install a second line for half 
price - just £58.17. 


Family and PremierLine. 

The offer runs from April 1st to June 30th. To order, just 
visit www.2ndLines.bt.com, or fight your way to your existing 
telephone and call us on 

Freefone 0800222299. BT J? It’s gOOdtOtdlk 


What’s more, both of your lines can benefit from the Freefone 0800 222299. B-J I 11$ gLtlKl U) ullR 

APPLIES TO BT CUSTOMERS ORDERING A 2ND RESIDENTIAL ANALOGUE EXCHANGE LINE AT THE SAME ADDRESS. LINE RENTAL APPUES. MINIMUM PERIOD 12 MONTHS. DISCOUNTS MUST BE BILLED TO THE SAME ACCOUNT. 




























8 WORLD NEWS 

Genocide survivors left to face killers, report says 

French abandoned 
wounded Tutsis 


Victoria Brittain 


T HE fourth anniver- 
sary of the genocide 
in Rwanda will be 
marked next week at 
Bisesero, where new evidence 
shows that Tutsi survivors 
fought hand-to-hand battles 
against Hutu extremists led 
by local officials and busi- 
nessmen for 10 weeks. 

The survivors’ testimony 
also reveals how French sol- 
diers drove away, leaving 
wounded and starving Tutsis 
at the mercy of these killers. 

The failure of the interna- 
tional co mmuni ty to prevent 
the genocide was acknowl- 
edged last week in President 
Bill Clinton's apology to 
survivors. 

The flood of new informa- 
tion coming out for this anni- 
versary, mainly from French 
journalists and academics, is 




plane were Iraqi armaments 
raich had been seized by the 

French army in the Gulf war 

de Saint-Exupery 
JM* Fi |® ro fi expert on 
Rwanda. His earlier disclo- 
sures led to a parliamentary 
investigation, which is now 
unda: way into France's role 
xntte supply of arms to the 
extremist regime for at least 
a month after the genocide 
started. 

His report this week said 
that the families of the, three 
crew, who were retired 
French air force personnel, 
had run Into a “stone wall” 
trying to find out about their 
deaths. 

Jacquy Heraud, Jean-Pierre 
Mmaberry and Jean-Michel 
Perrine officially worked for 
a private air company but 
were posthumously decorated 
as chevaliers de la ligion 
d'honneur by the French 
government 


ledlfie resistance at Blsesoro- About SOjOOOnftjteta fought 
for their lives; 1,000 survived photograph: jbwymatthews 


likely to increase interna- 
tional guilt about both the 
past and the current situation. 

The needs of survivors — 
traumatised, lonely, destitute, 
and still in fear for their lives 
— have been largely underes- 
timated by international 
agencies. 

The stories of 71 survivors 
of Bisesero are recounted in a 
grim report published today 
by African Rights. 

Among the most important 
new information published in 
France is Le Figaro's report 
this week that the crew of the 
plane which crashed, killing 
the presidents of Rwahda and 
Burundi, in April 1994, pav- ! 
ing the way for the genocide, 
were secretly working for the | 
French government 

The report said the two mis- 
siles that brought down the 


One widow said the men 
had been given the military 
status of “ killed in action”, al- 
though they were civilians. 

Le Figaro published a tele- 
gram from the then Co-opera- 
tion Minister, Michel Rous 
sin, to Perrine’s widow 
saying her husband had died 
"in official service”. 

The French parliamentary 
commission was told at its 
first meeting last week that 
the French embassy in Kigali 
had prevented French troops 
going to the rescue of threat- 
ened Rwandans. 

It beard accusations that 
French diplomats and special- 
ists on Africa had turned a 
Mind eye to the kJHixigs. 

Survivors told African , 
Rights that 2,000 Of them 
came out of hiding after 
nearly 10 weeks when they 


saw French soldiers driving 
past Bisesero. They asked the 
soldiers to save them. But the 
soldiers drove on, saying they 
would be back in three days 
— during which time half the 
survivors were kiHed- 

Further deepening the mys- 
tery about the French rede in 
the events, yesterday's Le 
Monde quoted a French priest 
working in Rwanda as saying 
that witnesses had seen 
whites firing the- missiles at 
the presidential plane. 

It also reported from the 
Belgian senate's inquiry into 
the genocide that as eariy as 
1992 the Belgian authorities 
knew the extermination of 
the TUtSiS Was being planned 

by a secret military unit 

In January 1994 — three 
months before it began — the 
United Nations Department of 
Peace Keeping Operations 
was warned by its own mili- 
tary rmit in Rwanda that the 
training and planning for kill- 
ing Tutsis at the rate of 1,000 
in 20 min utes was complete. 
No action • was taken. The 
head of that department was 
the present UN secretary-gen- 
eral, Kofi. Annan. 

Bisesero’s hills are still cov- 
ered with bones and skulls. 
The killings there and the 
survivors have a unique place 
in the history of the genocide. 
The African Rights' report de- 
scribes the heroism of the 

50.000 people who fought for 
their lives on these hills until 

1.000 emaciated survivors 
remained. Many can no 
longer bear to live there. 

The key organisers of Blse- 
sero's genocide fled abroad; 
most have been indicted by 
the UN Tribunal at Arusha, 
but three have been arrested. 
• Militiamen armed with 
knives killed nine Hutus in 
three villages in central 
Rwanda, the private Rwanda 
News Agency reported yester- 
day. -A local government offi- 
cial blamed the attack, which 
took place on Monday in vil- 
lages of the Nyabikenke com- 
mune, on' Hutu militiamen 
who hide-out in forest bases. 

Hutu rebels stepped up their 
campaign against the coun- 
try's Tutsi-dominated army in 
December, killing about 270 
refugees from the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo. They 
have since attacked military 
and civilian targets mainly in 
the north-west 

“The militiamen no longer 
target the sole genocide survi- 
vors. These days they more 
and more hit ethnic Hutus 
they accuse of collaborating 
with the government.’' a Nya- 
bikenke resident said. 
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Accusers warn 
Clinton they 
will fight on 


Martin Itettle In Washington 

P RESIDENT Clinton’s 
accusers, struggling^ to 
put a brave face on the 
collapse of the Paula Jones 
sexu al harassment lawsuit, 
fought back yesterday. Insist- 
ing that the legal challenges 
dipping his presidency are 
far from over. ' .. 

Mr Clinton paused at the 
end of his 12-day African tour 
to offer a brief and ca icuta tedly 
subdued welcome to Judge 
Susan Webber Wright’s sur- 
prise decision an We dnes day 
to throw out the Jones suit. 

"Obviously I'm pleased 
with the decision. The jadge’s 
ruling speaks for itself.” he 
said, before continuing with 
his visit to Senegal and his 
return to Washington. 

The president’s low-key 
comments belied the mood be- 
hind the scenes in the touring 
party, which sources de- 
scribed as "overjoyed”. A 
television camera caught a 
glimpse of Mr Clinton grin- 
ning in his Dakar hotel room, 
chewing on a cigar and beat- 
ing an African drum. 

With an apparently “tear- 
ful" Mrs Jones maintaining a 
mwtiB silence in Los Angeles, 
her spokeswoman, Susan Car- 
penter Mc Millan, said it was 
“99 per cent certain” she 
would appeal against Judge 
Wright's ruling. 

"I don’t think this is over 
until the 8th circuit [appeal 
court] rules,” she said. "If. 
that r uling stands, then you 
just have an open season on 
women here in this country 
for groping and grabbing.” 
Mrs Jones's lawyers were 
meeting yesterday to plan 
their response. 

But legal observers said an 


j pgpi bearing on his criminal 
investigations. Mr Starr' said, 
his was “not a political job” 
and that his team were "pro- 
fessionals gathering facts”. 

“The real Issue is tfaat we're 
examining whether crime was 
committed,’* he said . "The' 
crimes that we have, been 
charged with investigating are 
subornation of perjury, intimi- 
dation of witnesses and ob- 
struction of justice. Those are 
very serious matters." 

But Mr Starr showed he is 
conscious that the judge's de- 
cision has reshaped the bat- 
tlefield in the accusations 
against Mr Clinton. 

He said: “We're trying to do 


H illary and Bin 
Clinton look out of the 
“Door of No Return” at the 
Slave House on Goree 
island, Senegal. The 
president ended his African 
tour yesterday with the 
visit to the windswept 
island off the capital, 
Dakar, the continents best- 


known monument to at 
least 20 million Africans 
who were shipped to the 
Americas. 

The Clintons spent about 
two minutes standing in the 
doorway, through which 
many slaves passed. The 
rhythm of African drums 
accompanied their visit. 


Before crossing to the 
island. Mr Clinton met 
African political activists 
who briefed him on human 
rights in their countries. He 
also visited Dakar's main 
mosque as a gesture of 
respect to Islam's role in the 
former French colony. 

PHOTOGRAPH: PAUL J. RICHARDS 
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Health directive: 
lottery bets may 
lead to addiction 


LETTER TRAY 


Christopher Zbm hi 9ydmy 

F OR those who like a 
flutter just a bit too 
much, foe country that 
proudly introduced warn- 
ings on alcohol and tobacco 
products will soon insist on 
an addiction warning on all 
gambling tickets. 

The New South Wales 
government has announced 
that warning labels will be 
printed on all lottery tick- 
ets, racing cards and bet- 
ting slips, covering such 
popular punts as Lotto, 
Keno and Footytab. 

The legislation will also 
force the operators of casi- 
nos, clubs and pubs to help 
problem gamblers, by set- 
ting up “detox" centres at 
hospitals and universities 
to try to cure them. 

The gaming Industry, 
which returns the NSW 
state government AS 1.3 bil- 
lion (£520 million) a year in 
revenues, welcomed the 
warning system, but some 
elements of the welfare 
lobby said it was a smoke- 
screen to cover the growth 
of gaming establishments. 

The minister for gaming 
and racing. Richard Face, 
said a policy of “barm mini- 
misation" would be intro- 
duced to make gaming pro- 
viders more responsible for 
the growing number of 
problem gamblers. If they 
did not comply they would 
be in the same position as 
the alcohol and tobacco in- 
dustries. “They will be 
under tremendous pressure 
to justify their own exis- 
tence," he said. 


"It's something the gov- 
ernment sees as morally 
responsible and if we don't 
do something in the fore- 
seeable future there are go- 
ing to be people that’ll be 
harmed.” 

A gaming consultant, 
John Beagle, said the in- 
dustry would not object to 
the mandatory warnings to 
promote responsible gam- 
bling and demystify some 
of the glamour surround- 
ing it. 

“Anything that improves 
the awareness of gamblers 
to the problem is desir- 
able." he said. 

But some in the welfare 
sector, who have objected 
to the opening of a major 
casino In Sydney and the 
proliferation of poker ma- 
chines in pubs, said the 
move came too late, given 
the explosion of gambling 
opportunities. 

“It’s long overdue and I 


in the community." 

The Australian Council 
on Problem Gambling said 
that while it welcomed the 
move it wanted an inquiry 
Into the social effects of 
gambling and a moratorium 
on its farther expansion. 

Mr Connelly said: “Gam- 
bling is no longer a re- 
creation, it is a big multi- 
national business and 
government are getting a 
big share of the revenue, 
mainly driven by treasury 
departments." 


The more pressing 
threat comes in 
the form of the 
investigations by 
Kenneth Starr 


appeal could take months 
and, even if it were successful 
— which many believe is un- 
likely — the case would not 
come before the Arkansas 
courts until after Mr Clinton 
left the White House In Janu- 
ary 2001. 

The more pressing threat to 
the president comes In the 
form of the continuing inves- 
tigations by the independent 
counsel Kenneth Starr. Mr 
Starr responded to the dis- 
missal of the Jones case yes- 
terday by subpoenaing the 
White House chief of staff. Er- 
skine Bowles, to give evi- 
dence for the first time before 
the Washington grand jury 
that is considering the Mon- 
ica Lewinsky affair. 

Mr Starr gave an uncharac- 
teristically long television in- 
terview as he left for work 
from bis Virginia home. 
Stressing that the outcome of 
the Jones civil suit had no 


'We recognise that * 
there is a powerful _ 
interest in bringing j : .j- 
all these matters 
resolution quickly^ 


it as quickly as we can, be^ 
cause we do recognise that 
there is a very keen and pow- 
erful interest in bringing all 1 . 
these matters to resolution as 
quickly as possible." • 

A poll taken, by Gaflop 
USA Today and GNN ^q&S: 
Wednesday showed Mr 
ton’s position strengthening^ - - - 
on all fronts, with 63 per cent-" ', 
of respondents saying JUflg^ ; ': 
Wright’s rilling was -rtgh £Z--- 
and. the same proportion ^ 
agreeing that it was “good for ■ ' 
the country”. . •- j V 1 

About 67 per cent said th%V : 
investigations into Mr GlirFY- 
ton’s alleged sexual misefevv, 
meanours should now - 

up from 61 per cent two weeks g 
ago. v’V' 

A senior White House n . 
viser, Rahm Emmanuel, said.';. 

Mr Starr needed “to mov&y.; 
and wrap this up quickiyr; Y' 
But the Senate Republican 
majority leader, Trent Ldtti; I 
said: "This wont affectMr-Y- 
Starr’s case.” . - 

In another warning sign. : ' 
that all is not over for Mr i' " 
Clinton, the New York liter- 

ary agpnt T.n plannp fi nlrihprg ; : 

who claims to have heard the Y . . 
so-called “Lewinsky tapes’ 1 ;..!'.-.-, 
announced that she wfcB^.'v 
reveal foil details of converse* ^ ' 
tions between Mr Clinton and -j- 
the former White Honse./J^i'^.v - 
tern for the first time fo .a :Y . 
television interview. *bn:^v; 
Sunday. ■ ’-;. , /±=Vv 

• Hillary Clinton warned.:Y r ' 
yesterday that those fiieUing^' 
the White House sex scandal ■ 
would faiL The president Y‘_-. 
wife, who has accused a “vastv * 
rightwing conspiracy” aftryY;.j ' 
ing to bring down her h’ufcc : . . 
band, said the judge had rtded Y . 
correctly based on the fhctef,-Tl T 
the evidence and the law. . !. ' 

“Both Bill and I have ftttY” 
throughout this whole thkflgs : 
that it would turn out fine?*-- 1 ' 
either at a trial or, more apljY. 
propria tely, as the jud®r.- 
ruied, based on the facts t! 
was no evidence to syp. 
these groundless claims,” 
told American Urban Radio-; 
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41 SUPERSTORES NATIONWIDE CANTERBURY NOW OPEN 


0800 141414 
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Copy Centre 


• Black & White Copies 

• Colour Copies 
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• Custom Pr in t i ng 

• Custom Stamps 
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MONDAY to FRIDAY 
8 am -8pm 

SATURDAY 9am - 6pm 
SUNDAY 


She will never ride a 
National winner but, the 
way she is going, she 
might just lead one back 
to her Eden. 

Paul Hayward on Venetia Williams 
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S eventeen years 

a * er his role in the 
“ass deportation of 
Jrench Jews was 
first revealed. Man- 
i’apon was convicted of 

SSS^i? crimes against 
hmnanity and sentencedtoio 
y®ars m prison yesterday. 

, which took nearly 

Ubm Id reach its verfiS 
iongest trial in 
French history, found the 87 - 
yearold former Vichy official 
guflty oforganising the arrest 
and detention of Jews during 
the second world war 
But it absolved him of any 
complicity in their deaths — 
accepting Papon’s defence 

that he had not been aware of 


Nazi Progr amme to exter 
“tote the Jew^ 

whteh^L ionisations, 
jjwh bad demanded a life 
were disappoints 

^^jerdict tat btE 

south-western city of Bor- 

rtEfb?H , ? S 8reeted 

‘‘We’ve won,” said Seree 
KUrsfekl. a leading repr&SS 
tatl ve of former deportees. ■ 
TPr T ™* was a big man in 
France, a former police chief, 
an ex-cabinet minister, a ™an 
who enjoyed the protection of 
the French state for manv 
years. France now knows that 
the soulless penpushers, too. 
will be held to account” 
Standing in a steady drizzle 
outside the courthouse, Fran- 
coise Pasteur, who lost seven 


family members in the gas 
chambers, agreed the convic- 
tion was a lesson for the 
future. 

“Now the young people will 
know,” she said. * ‘They'll 
know even a high and mighty 
man is not immune.” 

But Jean y«hn head of 
France’s central Jewish reli- 
gious authority, the Israelite 
Consistory, said Papon had 
deserved “the exemplary pun- 
ishment" of life Imprison- 
ment for not disobeying im- 
moral orders. 

And the CRIF, an umbrella 
group of Jewish associations, 
said that while the verdict 
showed the Vichy regime was 
guilty of deporting Jews to 
Nazi concentration camps, 
the sentence left a bitter taste. 
“The lukewarm punishment 



|| Only Vichy could part them | 

Vito oldest couple in 
1 Trance, who celebrate 
their 80 tb wedding 
anniversary today, have 
only been separated once— 
by the Vichy regime. 

Arman d and Jeanne 
Giraud of the west coast 
village of Lucon, both aged 
99, were married on April 3 
1918. They said yesterday 

that they had only been 
apartln 1943, when Mr 
Giraud, a resistance mem- 
ber. was sent to Buchen- 
wald concentration camp. 

“Our pride is that we 
reftised to work with 
Vichy,” he said. Their aim 
was to live tb 2000. “so we 
can say we’ve lived through 
three centuries”. 

can only be explained by per- 
sonal factors, like the defen- 
dant’s age, his grief, or the 
state of his health,” it said. 

Papon, who is in poor 
health and last week lost his 
wife of 66 years to cancer, sat 

motionless as the verdict 
was read out The sentence 
was less than the 20 years the 
public prosecutor had asked 
for, but the Jury of three 
judges and nine civilians also 
stripped Papon of his civic 


rights for 10 years. 

“He’s become a non-per- 
son.” Ms Pasteur said. 
“That's what gives me the 
m ost satisfaction. For a m a n 
who was so respected, so pow- 
erful. this is the ultimate hu- 
miliation. He may not serve a 
day of his prison sentence, 
but for me this is enough.” 

A well-regarded civil ser- 
vant who rose to become 
Paris police chief and budget 
minister after the war. Papon 
will not go to prison until all 
his appeals are exhausted, 
which could take years. His 
lawyer, Jean-Marc Varaut, 
promised to take the case to 
France's highest court and if 
necessary to the European 
Court of Human Rights. 

“This has not finished.” he 
said on the courthouse steps. 


“I think the jury was afraid of 
public opinion.” 

Papon, the most senior civil I 
servant of the collaborationist I 
Vichy regime to stand trial, 
was charged with ordering 
the arrests and deportation of 
1.690 Jews — including 233 
childr en — from the Bor- 
deaux region where he was 
wartime deputy prefect and 
head of the Jewish Affairs 
service. 

He argued throughout the 
six-month trial that he was 
not helping the Nazis, and 
that he owed it to France to 
stay on in bis post rather than 
resign. He also insisted that 
he knew nothing or Hitler’s 
“Final Solution” for Jews. 

The case came to light in 
1981, but a succession of gov- 
ernments blocked bis prosecu- 


tion until last October. To 
many in France and outside, tt 
was a litmus test of the coun- 
try's capacity to acknowledge 
its collaboration with the 
Nazis, and its complicity in 
sending 76,000 French Jews to 
the death camps. 

To Alain Jakubowicz, an- 
other lawyer for Holocaust 
survivors and relatives, the 
court ducked its responsi- 
bility by not handing down a 
life sentence. But, he said, “a 
page has turned in the history 
of our country". 

He added: “We win no 
longer look at this period In 
the way we have, as a time 
when all Frenchmen were 
heroes. Those who wanted to 
oppose the truth, by fabricat- 
ing a false truth, have been 
defeated.” 





Chancellor Helmut Kohl roars with laughter during yesterday’s parliamentary debate in Bonn on a bill to introduce 
the single currency. He declared the euro was ’above all in Germany's interest* photograph: roberto pfbl 

German parliament embraces the euro 


lanTrsiynor inBoan - 

G ermans took a huge. 

if ' reluctant, step 
towards abdUshing the 
marie and adopting the euro 
yesterday, when, the lower 
house of parliament passed a 
bill to introduce the single 
currency and the country's 
supreme court- threw . out 
Eorosceptic challenges de- 
mands a delay to launching 
the euro. ■ - ° 

A five-hour parliamentary 
debate in Bonn produced 


overwhelming cross-party 
support for the euro, which 
the chancellor, Helmut Kohl, 
declared was “above all, in 
Germany's interest”. 

- The constitutional court in 
Karlsruhe,' m eanwhile, dis- 
missed as “clearly un- 
grounded” two complaints 
that the single currency 
would jeopardise price stabD- 
hy and therefiare harm prop- 
erty values aid rights. 

• Mr Kbhl insisted that the 
euro would be launched on 
schedule ng«t . January gr| d 
that it wodM be as stable and 


strong as the mark. He de- 
scribed it as “the most impor- 
tant milestone in the process 
erf Europe's unification". 

Both chambers of parlia- 
ment are to deer the way to 
fha prrm this month. The en- 
thusiasm for it among the po- 
litical dass in Bonn is not, 
however, shared by the pub- 
lic, who are reluctant to for- 
felt the mar t. 

Although Mr Kohl's Chris- 
tian Democrats and the oppo- 
sition Social Democrats both 
strongly support the euro, the 
chancellor’s challenger in 


September’s election, Ger- 
hard SchrOder, was a notable 
absentee from the debate. 

Instead, he attacked Mr 
Kohl's European policies and 
talked op the fears and uncer- 

I tabrties associated with the 
single currency. 

I The country's most power- 
ful Eurosceptic, Edmund Stoi- 
ber, the premier of Bavaria, 
has also grudgingly accepted 
the inevitability of the euro, 
but only because to reject it 
would have convulsed his 
party during an election 
campaign. 


Communists dash Yeltsin’s plan 


MMkfai Moscow 


P RESIDENT Boris Yelt- 
sin's hopes of negotiat- 
ing t smooth passage 
through, parliament for his 
chosen prime minister were, 
set back yesterday when the 
Ctanmunhl leade r, Gennady 
Zyuganov, refused.bis party's’ 
support - 

Although Mr YdJsin las 
three chances under tfce coo- 
st jtutlon to gain parliament's 
approval erf his, candida te — 
the young ftpnflci minister 
and businesanan Sergei Kir- 
iyenkp, Mr Zyuganov made it 
rtasir yesterday that^hs c om - . 
mimkw would' OOt VOte fiHF. 

Mm “either thefirst time, or 
thp_ time, or the third 

time” , 

If the lower house of panta- 
meat, the State Duma, rejects 
Mr Klriyenko aH threetlmes, 
Mr yeistin can dissolve the 
chamber and call new auc- 
tions. Yesterday Mr Yeltsin 
and the heads of both houses 
of parliament agreed to iraet 

regional leaders, trades 


unionists and heads oT politi- 
cal parties on Tuesday to hear 
then* proposals for forming a 
new government The Duma ! 
wifi vote on Mr Hriyenko’s I 
nominatio n «m W edn esd a y. - j 
Mr Zyuganov said the Com- 
munists would propose their 
own government 
“The party wants 
ward an entire team in toe 
name of a change of course. 


The liberal Yahloko group, 
most of whom are likely to ab- 
stain. car vote against Mr Kir- 
iyenko, have another 44, 
mpaning that if the left holds 
its ground he is most unlikely 
to get through- - 

There is widespread scepti- 
cism that the Communists 
win toe toe party line on a 
third no-vote. 

Tplling ty, the government 


“We will hot suggest our candidates - 
they would be doomed by frie year's end' 


blit If ifs toe same old poli- 
cies — monetarist and de- 
structive — we cannot and 
win not suggest our cancd- 
dates. They would all be 
doomed by toe year’s end." 

'• Mr Kirtyenko needs the 
votes'offcalf the Duma’s usual 
450 deputies plus one — even 
though in reality... due .to ill- 
ness and rteignation, there 
ate only 442 deputies. 

The Communists and two 
allied parties have-213 seats. 


its harshly monetarist 
budget in January with toe 
covert support of dozens erf 
Co mmunist MBs. while Yab- 
loko, supposedly the more 
pro-market party, voted 

against it. 

There was violence yester- 
day in Nizhny Novgorod, the 
old stamping ground of Mr 
Kiriyenko and his mentor, 
the acting deputy prime min- 
! isier, Boris Nemtsov, after the 
city's deposed mayor was 


remanded -in custody by a 
court About 250 supporters of 
the mayor were restrained by 
riot police after attacking toe 
court chairman, Vladimir 
Vorobyov. 

The election of toe mayor, 
Andr ei Klim entyev, was an- 
nulled ' by doctoral o fficials 
for alleged Irregularities and 
attempts to bribe voters. ! 

Mr Klimenty ev. a business- 
man with a criminal record, 
was under investigation, for 
alleged embezzlement of state 
funds and was on ball during 
his campaign.- During a rou- 
tine court appearance yester- 
day he was taken into custody 
after his supporters reftised to 
leave the chamber. 

He used to Mr Nemtsov’s 
friend but later accused him 
of framing him. His popular-- 
ity in Nizhny, a big industrial 
i city /suggests the existence erf 
a mass of disenchanted citi- 
zens prepared to vote for any- 
one tosplte young Nizhny lib- 
.erais. like . Mr Nemtsov — 
formerly the region’s gover- 
nor and Mr Kiriyenko. who 

r an a commercial bank there. 


Turkish PM succumbs to 
pressure for early polls 


Chris Morris and Reuters 
In Ankara 


T URKEYS prime min- 
ister, Mesut Yfimaz, 
announced yesterday 
that his battered mi- 
nority government would seek 
elections in 1999, more than a 
year before they are due. 

“We have decided to pres- 
ent to parliament the view 
that a suitable date for a gen- 
eral election in 1999 should be 
set,” said Mr Yllmaz, leader 
of the Motherland Party, after 
talks with his coalition allies. 

Deniz Baykal, leader of the 
social democrat Republican 
People's Party, bad threat- 
ened to withdraw his party's 
support for the 10-mohtb-old 
government if it did not set a 
date for early polls. In recent 
weeks the coalition has 
looked close to collapse, amid 
speculation of snap elections , 
and army pressure to crack 
down on Islamist dissent 
The coalition needs the sup- 
port of Mr Baykal and his 54 
MPs to be sure of a majority In 
parliament where the Islam- 
ists are the main opposition. 

Mr Yllmaz urged deputies 
not to slack now that elec- 
tions were coming. “Parlia- 
ment must work in an orderly 
fashion for the next three to 
four months,” he said. 


The government will proba- 
bly need Mr Baykal’s support 
for a draft bill to reform the 
leaky tax system, often 
blamed for the size of Tur- 
key's budget deficit 1 
Turkey is also struggling 

With annual inflat ion of about 

100 per cent and a sluggish 
privatisation programme. 

New laws are being consid- 
ered in the campaign against 
Islamic activists, after the 
armed forces reasserted their 
traditional power last week. 


said one Western diplomat 
here. The prime minister had 
been anxious not to offend 
conservative religious voters 
by cracking the whip too hard 
against the Islamist move- 
ment but the military made it 
clear that it would not accept 
“any steps backwards”. i 
Mr Yllmaz came to power 
in a coalition of three parties 
last June after the military 
forced the previous Islamic- 
led government out of power 
because of its Islamisation 


‘It is our job to deal with 
extremism. I didn’t give 
such a duty to the military’ 


Mr Yttmaz had been arguing 
for a moderate relaxation erf 
some of the measures advo- 
cated by the military against 

Islamic ftmiiamcntalism. 

“It is our job to deal with 
extremism," he said. “I didn't 
give such a duty to the 
military.” 

. A few days later, after the 
military high command 
reminded everyone of its con- 
stitutional obligations to pro- 
tect secularism. Mr Yilmaz 
was forced to back down. 

“Yilmaz against the mili- 
tary was hardly a fair fight,” 


policies. Parliament will soon 
be asked to vote on measures 
which would, among other 
things, restrict the building of 
mosques and control the ac- 
tivities of religious founda- 
tions. Regulations affecting 
education and dress code are 
also expected to be changed. 

A meeting last Friday of the 
National Security Council, on 
which military and political 
leaders sit, brought matters to 
a head. 

The military still sees an Is- 
lam ist threat everywhere, 
and it has taken a more active 


role in the day-to-day busi- 
ness of government in the 
past year. 

The irony is that the more 
the military tries to rein In 

Islamic flmrinmantells fs and 

push Turkey towards the 
West, the more it Is seen to 
interfere in politics and 
undermine the concept of ci- 
vilian democracy- That was 
one of the considerations 
which led the European 
Union to put aside Turkey's 
membership application. 

Turkey may be overwhelm- 
ingly Muslim, but its modern 
secular traditions run deep. 
The challenge which faces the 
country, as it approaches the 
75th anniversary in October 
of its foundation by the secu- 
larists’ hero Mustafa Kernel 
Ataturk, is to find the right 
balance between religious 
freedom and broadly secular 
politics. 

In the meantime, many dis- 
enfranchised members of the 
Welfare Party have joined the 
newly formed Virtue Party, 
which is now the largest polit- 
ical group in parliament. The 
military is hoping that the 
party will present a more , 
moderate image. 

The middle ground of Turk- 
ish politics, though, is split 
into competing factions, and 
fundamentalists still make 
most of the headlines. 


II 
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AGENDAS 

JOHN PILGER 


I* 


“Pilger is the closest we have to the 
great correspondents of the 1930s... 
The Truth in his hands is a weapon, 
to be picked up and branefished and used 
in the struggle against evil and injustice.” 
Guardian 

“John Pilger is fearless. He unearths, 
with steely attention to facts, the filthy 
truth, and tells it as it is. I salute him” 
Harold Pinter . 
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Nato flexes muscles in 
Karadzic’s stronghold 


The Guardian Friday April 3 1998 





Ian Traynor in Bonn 

ATO staged a show 
of force in the power 
base or Europe's 
most wanted man 
yesterday. Helicopters, dozens 
of tanks and armoured cars, 
and 500 troops were sent in to 
the Bosnian village of Pale 
and surrounded the headquar- 
ters of Radovan Karadzic, the 
hardline Bosnian Serb leader 
indicted for genocide. 

While Nato sources denied 
that they were about to seize 
the heavily-guarded national- 
ist and extradite him to the 
Netherlands for trial before 
the International War Crimes 
Tribunal, the scale of the op- 
eration in the village. 13 miles 
outside Sarajevo, smacked of 
psychological pressure. 

Mr Karadzic is rumoured to 
be considering surrendering 
to the Hague tribunal, and 
yesterday’s operation ap- 
peared aimed at pushing him 
in that direction. 

It was officially described 
as a “routine manoeuvre” 
aimed at enforcing the arms- 
control aspects of the Bosnian 1 
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peace agreement The units 
took control of the w y»fe 
routes to the village and sur- 
rounded the disused factory 
Mr Karadzic has used as his 
offices and the offices of his 
hardline sidekick Momcilo 
Krajisnik, the Serb represen- 
tative on the collective Bos- 
nian presidency. 

The international High 
Representative charged with 
overseeing the implementa- 
tion of the peace accord, Car- 
los Westendorp, has threat- 
ened to sack Mr Krajisnik 
because of his obstruction of 


the Bosnia settlement, and 
has been exercising his man- 
date more robustly since 
being granted powers to over- 
rule Bosnia’s political leaders 
and enforce decisions. 

The troops were not ex- 
pected to arrest Mr K ar ad zic. 
Rather, they demonstrated 
that his room for manoeuvre 
is severely circumscribed. 

Mr Westendorp' s team is 
Bearing up for -the crucial 
Bosnian elections In Septem- 
ber, and are eager to promote 
pluralist, non-nationalist op- 
position politics to try to 


break the grip of nationalists 
on the Muslim. Croat and 
Serb cammuniites in Bosnia. 

Arresting Mr Karadzic, or 
his former military chief Gen- 
eral Ratko Mladic — also 
wanted on genocide charges — 

before the elections would 
■send the strongest possible 
signal of Western commit- 
ment to a reintegrated Bosnia. 

In the Serbian capital Bel- 
grade, meanwhile. President 
Slobodan. Milosevic of Yugo- 
slavia, under international 
pressure to defuse the Kosovo 
crisis by opening uncondi- 
tional talks with Albanian 
leaders, stepped up his resis- 
tance to having international 
mediation of the talk*. 

He' has called for a referen- 
dum asking Serbs whether 
they “accept the participation 
of foreign mediators in the di- 
alogue over Kosovo". He only 
stages referendums he knows 
he will win. 

International resolve ap- 
pears to have softened, how- 
ever. A senior German official, 

Wolf g an g ischinger, «airi in 
Belgrade yesterday that the 

^^irtanlntema^^^rdfc 7 Radovan Karadzic Is escorted out by body guards as Nato troops surround his office 
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Twilight life of 
Kosovo village 


A few brave women 
stand behind ethnic 
Albanian defenders., 
says Kurt Schork 
in the Drenica area 


S TRANDED between 
war and peace, sur- 
rounded by Serbian 
paramilitary forces, El- 
vira’s tedious existence in 
central Kosovo is relieved 
only by bursts of fear. 

'The worst for me was a 
day when I was cooking a 
meal for my father and 
grandfather and the shoot- 
ing started and we ran ont 
of the house and up the hill 
to escape.” the teenager 
said. “It was a while before 
foe shooting stopped and 
we could return home. 
When we got back the food 
was in flames on the stove. 

”1 was very upset and I 
cried a lot. This is a very 
strange life we are living.” 
Elvira, aged 17, and her 
cousins Ema and Lendl ta 
are among the few women 
still living in their village 
in Drenica, a wedge of foe 
Serbian province of Kosovo 
known for foe separatist 
sentiments of its ethnic Al- 
banian residents. 

A sweep by Serbian police 
of foe Drenica area early 
last month killed more than 
80 people, including 25 
women and children. 

Since then foe region of 
rolling hills and scrub oak 
has been ringed by paramil- 
itary forces manning 
checkpoints on main roads 
and fortified fighting posi- 
tions along strategic ridges. 

Fearing another assault 
by forces equipped with ar- 
mour, heavy machin e guns 
and sniper rifles, most 
women and children have 
either fled the triangle or 
withdrawn to villages far 
from its perimeter. 

“My cousins and 1 de- 
cided to stay so we can help 
foe men with cooking and 
washing. They could do 
those things themselves but 
they're always out patrol- 
ling or watching the 
Serbs,” Elvira said. 

“Everyone is getting very 
tired. The men are awake 
most of foe night and Fm 
always worried the guard 
will fall asleep and foe 
Serbs will get ns, so I sleep 
with one eye open.” 

Ninety per cent of Koso- 
vo’s 1.8 million people are 
ethnic Albanians who want 
independence. The interna- 
tional community has 
urged them to settle for au- 


tonomy within the borders 
of Yugoslavia, but few seem 
willing to settle for an ex- 
tended relationship with a 
government they regard as 
a brutal occupying power. 

The men in Elvira's vil- 
lage are prepared to defend 
their homes, but have only 
a motley mix of hunting 
rifles, shotguns and the oc- 
casional Kalashnikov rifle, . 

A line of men stretches ■ 
from hilltop to valley. day' 
and night, watching- the 
Serbs, ready to sound the 
alar m by coded whistles - 
and calls if an. advance' 
seems imminent. Other 
men patrol the narrow vil- 
lage lanes at night, check- 
ing for infiltrators. 

The operation looks ine& 
fectual against Serbian 
firepower. But among the 
self-defence forces’ formers - 
and teachers are members 
of foe Kosovo Liberation/ 
Army (KLA), a for more' 1 :', 
combat-ready force armed 
with Kalashnikovs, tactical ' 
radios and hand grenades. 

For Elvira and her cons- . 
ins, daily life consists of . 
basic chores for the men in ■ • 


M always worry 
the guard will fall 
asleep and the • ■ 
Serbs will get us’ r 

seven houses, interspersed 
with listening to foe radio.--- 
They are heartened to 
find their homeland the 
subject of diplomacy in cap- 
itals from Washington to 
Moscow, but they worry 
about being betrayed. 

“Sometimes it all seems 
like a g a me to trick the Al- 
banians into accepting less - 
than independence,*’ said 
18-year-old Ema. “Are 
these countries really our 
friends? Are they sincere 
when they talk about our 
human rights? Or do they 
just want foe problem of 
Kosovo to go away?” 

Elvira mentions an agree- 
ment brokered by interna- 
tional mediators to reinte- 
grate Kosovo’s education 
system so that ethnic Alba- 
nians enjoy the same op- •• 
portunities as Serbs. “It all;. .. 
sounds very good on the 
radio and some people say 
it could mean peace for os, j> 
not war,” she said. lr_ 

“Z would like to go to the 
university in Pristina, 25 > 
miles from here. But 1 can’t V 
even walk through the ’; 
meadow behind my house . 
because I’m afraid of being' ; 
shot.” — Reuters it.- 




Cars and vans produce a large amount of the greenhouse gases Is the UK. Leaving year car at home when you can will help improve the quality of ear air. 
For more ideas on how to fight global warming send this coupon to: Are yea doing ydnr bit? P0 Box 200, Stratford-on-Avon CV37 9BR or calf 0345 85 86 86. 
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Is Josie 

a victim 

fora 

second 

time? 
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teHttaipaimiaiteil : 
f«n«ion»s40,ooo. 


category; her pain and suffer- 
ing are likely to be in the 
order of £30,000-240,000. In a 
civil court she would almost 
certainly get more." 

There is also some confu- 
sion in the way the scheme is 
drafted as to just how much 
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Number and value of awards 

ki 1996/7, £19-2m was distributed to 8,432 victims 

£10,000 and oven , 
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181 victims 


'value range: 
£1 ,000 — £4,8 

7,585 vkstln 
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£5,000 -£9.989: 

I 418 victims 





drafted as to just how much 
!-■ - >•• , discretion the CICA has In 

!/''> interpreting the tariff. Helen 

■ -> P^SSS. spokesperson for Vic- 

''J& tim SuDDort the national 

that supports victims 
l » et - j of crime, believes that the 

* »■£ authority had no discretion to 

vary Russell's award. 

Another way Josie Russell 

* -.vie will suffer compared with the 

^ old system is In the way multi- 
[M . ple injuries are compensated. 

• y'- The Ml tariff is awarded only 
-S . for the most serious injurs 

SfrV Temporal '' 31111 tt>en a percentage is taken 

I " pArtuil ■; for Others, such as 10 per cent , 

f®y deertnosa - for the second-most serious. 

I |® m b>ooe Helen Peggs believes that 

• ear . the tariff system is working 

^ *3** £1 'Oqo "in the bureaucratic sense — 

** 1 * * • •- v- if 3 quicker than the old sys- 

tem - 311(1 our system is still 
1186(1 35 016 model in other 
countries" — but that the tar- 
iffs are set too low “The levels 
-V were set about four years ago. 

1)356(1 011 median awards then 
made, but are not adjusted for 
inflation. They must be revised 
. as a matter of urgency" 
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Fractured riba . 
(two or more) , 
^ MiW- ; ■ 


The press has been in an uproar over the 
8,500 award to the child who 
/^£S®^ ost her mother » L* n Russell, and 

sister Megan in a 

§gB|W^Hmurderous attack. Yet to J 

■Ha^what extent should the -0! 
x^ffli^r'-axpayer be asked to i£— Hftie, .' . 

^a^^compensate innocent , 
sufferers? By David Rowan • 
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>*a ■ ...- a broader 

mo “i ' •’ i f ly question under 

%y. ' ■ ' plns whole 

’• IMm Increas- 

Wm ingly we assume 
cations. aHl that the law 
■ And the ought to offer some financial 
labour gov- means of resolving our grlev- 
erament does ances, whether consumer; med- 
Jt generally ical or commercial Whether 
changes with we trip on a paving stone or are 
□plications. made ill by a wedding banquet. 
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Hcyt^wotfte . not generally ical or commercial Whether 
mp*y 27fo»8a^b»tt(. ■" hke changes with we trip mi a paving stone or are 
Kteii ^7jj >*a^two. 1 ;* • •/ cost implications. made Dl by a wedding banquet, 
■>}!&(> ■: •'• ' The Griffs were we are implored to sue for com- 

imposed under Michael pensation. When life involves 
Howard, in the previous inevitable risks, why should we 
~ government. Criminal- expect the state to compensate 
W- ■: '.•• * injuries compensation had us if through rhan™> we 
been paid since 1964, but by becone the victims cf crime? 

" 1990 the scheme had a backlog “That’s because crime isn’t 

• % of 100,000, and costs were ris- an accident,” says Helen Peggs 

K *' ing sharply Howard tried to of Victim Support “It’s a delib- 
introduce a new scheme by erate act by a human being. A 
*• Royal Prerogative, without crime is a crime against the 


inevitable risks, why should we 
expect the state to compensate 
us if through chance we 
beccane the victims cf crime? 

“That’s because crime isn't 
an accident,” says Helen Peggs 
cf Victim Support “It’s a delib- 
erate act by a human being. A 
crime is a crime against the 


Parliamentary debate; after state, and is prosecuted as 


the Law Lords ruled against 
him, in April 1995, he brought 
in an emergency bill to replace 


such; society takes responsibil- 
ity So the value of compensa- 
tion is it's a gesture by the 


individual assessment of com- state; it won't right the wrong, 
pensation with the fixed tariff, but it is a mark of recognition 


N NOVEMBER widespread condemnation 
24, 1991, Georgina over a rather better publicised 
iBoWn was bru- case of criminal violence. It 

fcdfr attacked at emerged that ll-year-oM Josie 

home in Russell, left for dead two years 
. : <3jnrchiII Gar- ago when her mother Lin and 

deus.^ :in' FSSfeo, central Lon- sister Megan were killed in a 
dab.- Th& up^tairs neighbour; hammer attack r»ar their 
M fixinizalacKdGtsiq n i(B6bin finds home in CShlllendien, Sent, had 




“According to one view, the that you have been wronged." 
Government wanted to make Desmond Greer goes further, 

the scheme simpler and “A victim cf crime has the 
quicker" says Prof Desmond right to claim compensation 
Greer of Queen's University from the offender; but since the 
Belfast, and author of Com- offender is normally not in a 


quicken" says Prof Desmond 
■' Greer of Queen's University 
Belfast, and author of Com- 
. pensating Crime Victims: A 




it painM ti?-rBcaIl details too been awarded -£18^00 for the 
: been stalking loss of her moths: The amount 
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foe aSyeo^btf lbr some time; 
Chat day ha toned on her “out 
ot tiie tihp^r-fcreaking her nedc 
in two places and leaving eight 
fractures in Her skull He took 
foe oppftftojnily to flood her flat 
and destroy her household 


was derisory her lawyer imme- 
diately declared; it was a slap 
In the face, according to her 
father ; “how -can it be right?” 
asked the Daily Mail And foe 
CICA — run by 7a aid- i 
hearted, unfeeling; arrogant 
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pensating Crime Victims: A 
European Survey (Max Planck 
Institute, 1996). “According to 
the other it wanted to save 
money The Conservatives 
feared the taxpayers' bin 
would just keep rising.” 
Suzanne Bum, a former 


le Victims: A position to pay or has not been 
y (Max Planck apprehended, the state steps 
"According to in." What may be confusing the 
anted to save critics of the Russell award, he 
Conservatives points out, is that the compen- 
xpayers’ bin sation is not being paid fix' 
rising.” bereavement as such. “The 

tl a former basis of a claim is the financial 


personal-injury solicitor was J loss that results from the death; 


the Law Society’s lobbyist 
when the scheme was Intro- 


that's also the case for damages 
in a road accident And for the 


duced. She remains critical cf lather In this case, the compen- 


bekflngings. But that was only roan”, as the Sun put it — stood 


the start of Bobin’s troubles. 

“I was attacked on foe Sun- 
day and a-detective helped foe 
put in a claim for criminal- 


squarely In the firing line. 

This is not the first time the 
authority has faced hostility. 
Publicity surrounded the 
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Injuries compensation on the award at £6,000 to WHf Ball 
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Monday” remembers Bobin, 
who was told to expect finan- 


vriwse three-year-oJd son 
Jonathan died in the Warring- 


points out that it had made foe turn beyond a “little" interim As for the CIGAs treatment Blair's official spokesman told 
award according to the book — payment- “They haven’t given of Josie Russell it is perhaps foe Sun: “He is very sympa- 


clal redress for bar injuries, ton IRA bomb blast in 1993. In I at least, aocordiz% to a fixed me any justification, apart too soon to rush to judgment thetic towards this case — he 


the tariff which she says 
ensured the Russell award 
“doesn’t have any basis in 
logic. If you took the case to a 
civil court, the judge would 
have discretion over the award 
for her ‘pain and suffering'." 
The tariff she says, is a real 
mess, arrived at through MPs* 
demands as much as what 
went before. “You get generous 


sation is not for the loss of his 
wife as such, but for the finan- 
cial loss." 

What, then, should he done 
now to improve the scheme? 
Suzanne Burn at the Law Soci- 
ety believes that the fairest solu- 
tion would be to go backwards. 
*Td love to go back to the previ- 
ous system, where awards were 
more closely related to those 



inability to work, and losses 1996, five men who 
in foe Hood. ~Yfet I’ve ’bad abused f far chfldbbofl v 
nothing but grief and aggra- appeal against the CICA, 
vat km ftom foe Crimmal which had refhsed the m com- 
Iqjmies Ckropensaflon Board pensation because of their 
ever since, ff* I had known criminal ooaxvkdkms. 
vrtuflwofodbe^agfoxouifo. BobtoherSelf has no 
seven years 4gK|wotddneyer that ‘foe eiCA is toad 
bave pfofo frfoBato^ThepM^' for tts task, somettor 
hasibeenmito^^f^^^ ^osteRw^ca^mere 


1996, five men who were tariff which Paxiiamesot Itself from the fact that my name is 
abused - in chOfflfood won an demanded. But it is fids for- in the queue.” Meanwhile, she 
appeal against the CICA, mal officious approachof the says she has been put throu^i 
which refhsed them com- CICA that. Bobin believes; has a treadmill of tests and e xam i - 
pensation because of tiwir ted to its inefficiency; slowness nations to assess just what 
r riwiftwii ftnrw k ffttorus- gnri Tnggrwlil vliy to indivfdnal level of post-traumatic stress 

BobfoberSelf has no doubts v jffHrri^ rf ramtiUtanoea. she has suffered, according to 


payments. Although made in the cml courts. Todas 


She stffl awaits separate (proba- genuxrady feels a sense of fojus- some people can do better than to have a diance of gaining 
My larger) compensation tire here and thinks it is an out- under the old system, most compensation through a civfl. 


made, to foffv® 


threap Bobto herSelf has no doubts victims* circumstances. 

Id Ufivwr foatfoe dCA is toadeqtsate Bobin used to be a nurse, tnt 

for its task, socnefotog the becanseof herinjnrieswasaff 
?GstoRnss«aca^m«^y can- mi for five years. She was 
»Crim.*What3he-v^sttvarded notaBbwed to return to ofus* 
is not sayS- “That tog, and store a h y sterecto m y 

sumia not goiijg to repi ice her has only lately been aide to 
MWtrjgw 'fobfote; ^fott^evai ^ she takeaparbttnffijcbmaThorn- 

a vital ton’s dwcdate shop in Vlcto- 

AfflJtofife- cc»itSbalfottm^ the-h«8iseho3d ria. Seven years on, she has ] traumatic than 


in the qiffiue.” Meanwhile, she My larger) compensation tice here and thinks it is an out- 
says she ha.q been put through awards for her own injuries, for rageous award.” 
a treadmill cf tests and examl- her care andfbr potential loss of This followed Prime Minls- 

n a ti o fos to assess just what earnings. The £t&500 award, terial intervention earlier this 
level of post-traumatic stress plus £4,000 made to her fother week in another legal matter; 
she has suffered, according to for post-traumatic stress, are involving one Deirdre Rashid. 


Bobin used to be a nurse, but ( the authority's fixed guide- the subjects of appeals. But But there is a crucial differ- 
becanseof her injuries was off f Unes-The trauma of having politicians have already been ence between offering support 

itppn to in fu r wn e- The Labour in the Weatherfleld One’s 


work for five years. She was to go through a different psy- 
notaBbwed to re turn to nxirs- chlatrist. or psydudoglsl- each MPGwyn Prosser; whose Dover 
tog, and store a hysterecto m y time has caused me to have constituency includes ChiTien- 
has orfy lafi^y been ahfe to flashbacks.” she says. “Each den, saidtheawardwas“inade- 
t^eaparitiiiffiJabina'nHjm- time I have to relive the attack quate, derisory and insulting”, 
ton's chocolate ^»op in Vlcto- all over again; it has been more On the . Ttory benches, Juton 


rageous award” lose out, especially compared claim, you have to be lucky 

This followed Prime Minis- with what they could gain tak- enough to be attacked by some- 
terial intervention earlier this ing a case to the civil courts.” one of means.” 

week to another legal wattpr. Then there are what appear — — 

involving one Deirdre Rashid, to be arbitrary gaps between Otwptaic sources A Guide to the 
But there is a crucial differ- the levels of compensation Crtnfnal injuries Compensation 
ence between offering support according to the tariff. Schame (CtCA. Aprt 1 996): CICA 
in the Weatherfleld One’s “Because Josie’s made quite a Annual Report, 199&7; Criminal 
quest for justice, in Corona- good recovers it’s hard to say Injuries Compensation Board, 
ti on Street, and refining the .what she'll get for her head 33rd Report (Marco 1 998). 
way the criminal-injury injury” Suzanne Burn says, ttraphles: Paddy Allen; 
scheme works: the CICA’s tar- “The tariff sets £40,000 for a RnbarrShsehy; Steve VTIliers. 
iffa were set up to save money moderate head injury but Rasaarctu Mark Espinec 


oneof means.” 

Qtwptaie sources: A Guide to the 
Criminal Injuries Compensation 
SchBme (CICA. April 1 996): CICA 


^ ctuOKirity I still to recetee any campensa- 1 injuries.” 


the actual Brarier condemned “a very 
mean award”. Evan Ttony 


and any loosening-up of the £250,000 if it’s very serious, 
tariffs would have cost impll- She's unlikely to be in the top I Analystepage. 
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I N wtaat is already being 
described as the Diary’s 
most notable campaign 
victory since saving the 
career of Linda, the BBC tea 
lady, the Daily Telegraph 
has made a dramatic U-turn 
over its cryptic crossword. 
The puzzle, as reported else- 
where in today’s Guardian, 
was due to be handed over 
to computer, but no longer. 
“Let us gorge ourselves 
publicly on humble pie,” 
wrote Boris the Jackal 
Johnson yesterday, an- 
nouncing the decision, 

“and let os give ourselves a 
smack in the marf.an’ all." 
There is no word as to 
whether the paper’s en- 
forcer has “had a quiet 
word" yet with crossword 
editor Val Gilbert over the 
fiasco. And so. while the 
Jackal force-feeds his col- 
leagues with the chon x 
pastry of humility, here we 
banquet on the caviar of 
smog self-congratulation. 
As for G Thomas, who 
recently wrote to ask “is 
there any point to your 
column at all?”, here's your 
answer. For readers of the 
Guardian it is. of course, a 
complete waste of space . . . 
but for readers of other 
broadsheets, it's an abso- 
lute godsend. 


S HEILA Gann. John 
Major’s last press 
chief, has been com- 
missioned to ghost the 
Downing Street autobiogra- 
phy of Humphrey, the cat. 
for an advance rumoured to 
be £100,000. “I would have 
to be terribly modest about 
that," says Miss Gunn. “To 
be honest. I never thought 
anyone would be interested 
in anything I would write. I 
wish I could be more confi- 
dent about the whole 
thing.” Good to know that 
the Irrepressible self-belief 
that made Smith Square an 
object of such terror to 
Mandy and the gang has 
survived the election. 


Jft T the Leeds head- 
quarters ofsuper- 
market chain As da — 
where chairman Archie 
Norman, William Hague’s 
chum, insists there are no 
employers and staff, only 
colleagues — a splendid 
scheme is in place to help 
the environment. Only 
those who share their car 
journeys to work with col- 
leagues are permitted to use 
a reserved section of the car 
park. So impressed were 
BBC Radio Leeds when they 
heard this that a reporter 
went along, and found chief 
executive Alan Leighton 
sharing his car with his 
chauffeur. “He was in a bit 
of a hurry,” explains envi- 
ronmental advisor Paul 
BowteU. “and popped into 
the office very briefly. 

We're all fair and equal col- 
leagues here.” And so they 
are. God help Colleague 
Leighton when his environ- 
mentally -aware colleagues 
in shelf-stacking get hold of 
him. 


T HE Nottingham Forest 
web site has been 
forced to apologise to a 
Danish fan of the club who 
cancelled his flight to the 
east Midlands for Wednes- 
day’s match with Sheffield 
United, after being taken in 
by an April 1 Jest about a 
waterlogged pitch. British 
supporters were also con- 
fused by the spoof, and no 
wonder, for its subtlety 
made it near impossible to 
penetrate. There was one 
minuscule clue In the text 
(the name of the referee was 
stated as one Mr April Fool) 
bat nothing otherwise to 
ring the alarm bells of 

mirth . 


W ITH the threat from 
Paula Jones now 
lifted. Bill Clinton 
hag an even better reason to 
celebrate. IBs picture ap- 
pears in an advertisement 
in this week's Ealing and 
Acton Gazette for a local 
clinic (no. not one of those). 
“See and experience the 
type of hearing aids,” it in- 
vites readers, “as fitted to 
President Clinton.” Will lie 
never escape that Lothario 
Image? 




Your behaviour is not all in your genes 
- life is more complicated than that 



B efore the latest sci-fi 
fentasy film, Gattaca, 
opened In the USA, 
teaser adverts appeared in the 
broadsheets. They read “Chil- 
dren made to order”, along- 
side a soft focus image of an 
- _apple^ple -perfect -baby. The_| 
- smaTigr print invited prospec- 
tive parents to can a phone 
line, 1-800-BEST-DNA. for the 
opportunity to “engineer your 
ofT-spring”. Prospective 
parents did. 

It was a nice promotional 
trick for a futuristic movie 
which presents a future its 
writer- claims most of us will 
inhabit in our life-times — 
one where gene-perfect babies 
come from test-tubes, their 
CV is in their DNA, and soci- 
ety discriminates between the 
“valids". who work on excit- 
ing space projects, and the 
“m-vajids”, who clean toilets. 
As the ads demonstrated, a lot 
of people appear under the 
impression that this future is 
already arriving. 

They have good reason to. 
One prominent geneticist who 
reviewed Gattaca wrote that 
its “genetic technology really 
is bang up to date”, if not 
already obsolete. Research 
into predispositions for par- 
ticular diseases has been 
usurped in the headlines by 
talk of preprogrammed per- 
sonality. Last year, scientists 
were said to have found a 
“sociability” gene to girls, i 
read on Sunday that “a gene 
for risk-taking has been found 
— as well as for promiscuity, 
criminality and so on”; the 
article's author is soon to pub- 
lish a grand tome on genetics, 
so it was tempting to take his 
breezy claims of genetic des- 
tiny for absolute fact. 

And increasingly we do. 
The public debate has become 
a tortuous delight for Moral 
Maze enthusiasts, its terms of 
reference lodged along an eth- 
ical axis ' which asks only 


whether it is right to tamper 
with the muddle of human 
behaviour. Would it be im- 
moral to give birth to a baby 
who carried the violent gene? 
Will we miss criminals when 
they’re a historical footnote 
like .lepers?. Anyone., disin- 
clined to join in the. debate is 
accused or being "left behind" 
by science. Discuss now, be- 
fore it’s too late! 

Having not spent my life 
cutting up things In a labora- 
tory, it is easy to find such 
urgent certainty compelling. 
Anyway, it seemed worth 
spending a day or so in the 
local courts, having a look at 
exactly who it is with these 
genes driving them to acts of 
crime and violence. Perhaps I 
Just got unlucky, and came 
across some statistical freak 
peculiar to a bit of East Lon- 
don one week in April. But 
amazingly, I co uldn 't find a 
single case Involving, say, an 
educated, middle class, white 
woman whose pesky criminal 
gene had driven her out of her 
advantaged home down a path 
of depravity. In fact, I didn't 
even find a white defendant — 
except an Irish imm igrant 
Weird, or what? 

Sensible geneticists in their 
more sensible moments will 
say this is silly. Of course, 
genes can only play a small 
part in the grand scheme of 
human motivation. One told 
me that the “most dangerous 
word in genetics is Tor’, as in 
a gene Tor' crime, or what- 
ever. It's been terribly abused. 
Environment will always out- 
weigh genes as an Influence." 
But even if our common sense 
rejects bolder talk of "major- 
effect genes”, we’re still stuck 
in the Moral Maze fantasy 
debate of wondering whether 
we shouldn't get rid of genes 
that can sometimes spell 
trouble. 

This is an abstractly inter- 
esting question. In reality. 


however, it is entirely point- 
less. The science of it alone is 
flawed; there are something 
like 100,000 genes in a human 
being, and their infinitely var- 
ied interactions make a non- 
sense of the debate. .Just. be- 
cause- scientists have found a 
gene in a vole that makes it 
promiscuous, this doesn’t 
mean humans have a “pro- 
miscuity gene". Humans are 
rather more complex crea- 
tures than voles — though, on 
reflection, perhaps an excep- 
tion might be made for the 
ones now going around saying 
everything's “in your genes”. 
And once environment is fac- 
tored in, the whole debate be- 
comes risible — even if you 
could identify a gene for risk- 
taking. it could make for a 
great snooker player, or alter- 
natively a great joy rider. 

The debate may be point- 
less. then, but the important 
point is this: it is not irrele- 
vant When predictions of 
genetically engineered per- 
sonality escape the confines of 
sci-fi movies and keep turning 
up on Start The Week, the 
myth of genetic destiny starts 
to Infiltrate popular con-, 
sciousness. As has been 
remarked elsewhere, “it's in 
my' genes" is becoming the 
modem version erf "it's in my 
stars” — and a justification 
for stupid prejudice Is bom. 

S URVEYS in America 
showed that following a 
dubious report claiming 
girls were innately worse at 
maths, girls did Indeed start 
to perform badly. Parents 
thought there wasn't much 
point encouraging them; girls 
thought they might as well 
not bother trying. If we're se- 
duced by Melvyn Bragg's 
guests and catchy headlines 
into believing that criminal- 
ity is caused by genes, not 
only will young offenders see 
little point in pursuing a dif- 


ferent kind of future, but 
more worryingly, public opin- 
ion will see little point in 
doing much for them either. 
And we only have to look at 
the prison statistics to see 
that we're saying blacks are 
genetically predisposed to be 
criminals. As one criminolo- 
gist put it, Td rather they 
didn't even study genetics and 
violence. The very act of 
spending money on it pub- 
lishing it in the newspapers, 
validates it as being impor- 
tant whereas it has no practi- 
cal consequence except for a 
very important ideological 
one: it says. ‘Ah, you see, it’s 
genes that make people vio- 
lent' " 

There are lots of reasons for 
criminal behaviour. Prisoners 
are statistically more likely to 
have been in care, for exam- 
ple; violent offenders have 
usually experinced abuse 
themselves. It doesn't take a 
genius to work this out — 
though "genius” geneticists 
seem to struggle with it So 
instead they offer an explana- 
tion that is scientifically 
doubtful, but — more to the 
point — practically useless, 
and which gives society an 
excuse to stop trying to tackle 
poverty or racism, and define 
the poor and blacks as the 
problem instead. 

Those who prefer not to in- 
dulge in fantasies about a sci- 
fi future which will never ar- 
rive are not being 
irresponsible. It will never be 
"too late". On the other hand, 
media alarmists and enthusi- 
asts alike are lea ding us into 
the worst of all possible 
worlds, where we blame genes 
for things we can’t do any- 
thing about, and neglect the 
things we can. This is the only 
nightmare future the popular- 
isation of genetics conjures 
up. Sadly, unlike the future of 
Gattaca. It is actually 
arriving. 


Why the establishment turned out to honour an aristocratic commoner 

Rupert’s monster 


Ian Artken 


T RY this for size: 
“Queen Elizabeth the 
Queen Mother was 
represented by Mr Michael 
Oswald. Prince Michael of 
Kent and the Hon Sir Angus 
Ogilvy were present- Canon 
Donald Gray officiated and 
the Rt Rev Lord Runcie led 
the prayers. Mr Rupert 
Murdoch. Chairman and 
Chief Executive of The 
News Corporation, read the 
lesson. Lord Jenkins of Hill- 
head, OM, gave an address.” 
Or this: “The Speaker, 
Baroness Thatcher, LG, 
OM, FRS, and Sir Denis 
Thatcher, and Mr John 
Major attended. Among 
others present were the 
Dnke of Beaufort, the Duke 
of Devonshire. The Mar- 
quess and Marchioness of 
Anglesey, the Marquess of 
Tavistock, the Countess of 
Avon, the Earl of Hunting- 
don, the Earl of Scar- 


borough, the Earl and 
Countess of Wilton, Vis- 
count Falkland, Viscount 
Leverhntme. Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein, 
Viscount and Viscountess 
Norwich . . .” 

And so on, and so on, 
through a substantial 
chunk of Burke’s Peerage 
and Who’s Who. So who, or 
what, was it all in aid of? I 
offer a clue: it was a memo- 
rial service at St Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster. But un- 
less yon know already, I 
doubt if you’ll guess. 

Another clue. then. The 
person being memorialised 
was a columnist for the 
News of the World, the be- 
low-the- waist end of Rupert 
Murdoch’s media empire, as 
well as for Its flagship, the 
Times. Still a mystery? All 
right. I’ll tell you. It was for 
Woodrow Wyatt. 

What, I hear you ask, that 
funny little chap with the 
big cigar who used to be a 
Labour MP and later be- 


came one of Maggie 
Thatcher’s most devoted 
fans? Yes indeed, the very- 
same. And pretty well the 
entire British establish- 
ment turned out to cele- 
brate his life, which ended 
last December. 

True, there weren't all 
that many Labour MPs 
there, which is a comfort of 


You have to hand 
to ft to dear old 
Woodrow — he 
certainly had style 


sorts. After all, Rupert Mur- 
doch was reading the les- 
son, and It wouldn't have 
been a total surprise If Tony 
Blalr, or at least his press 
secretary, bad turned up 
out of respect. 

But they didn't, which 
meant that they missed the 


Prince of Darkness reading 
out the only clear defence of 
the capitalist system to be 
found in the New Testament 
— the parable of the talents 
from Matthew 25. 

That story, in case yon 
have forgotten it. Is the one 
about an enlightened em- 
ployer who hands out cash 
to his three employees and 
tells them to look after it for 
him: One does exactly as he 
is told, and returns with his 
original stake intact. But 
the other two lend their 
share on the market and 
come back with a zoo per 
cent profit. 

The profiteers are 
rewarded for their enter- 
prise. The third gets a scold- 
ing, and loses his stake; And 
the moral is that most per- 1 
feet of all definitions of the 
free market “Onto every 
one that hath shall be-given, 
and he shall have abun- 
dance; hut from him that 
hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he 


hath.” Yon couldn’t make it 
up, could yon? No doubt Mr 
Murdoch was hinting that 
Lord Wyatt was like those 
two enterprising employ- 
ees, since he certainly made 
a lot out of not very much. 
But what would Rupert 
Murdoch have said If the 
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O NE OF the more in- 
triguing mail-order 
successes to the 
United States is a video en- 
titled "Too Hot for TV". Made 
from out-takes from the Jerry 
Springer show, it consists of 
the bits that even the produc- 
ers felt they couldn’t get away 
with showing. Jerry Springer 
nf course, is the thing that 
succeeded the thing that suc- 
ceeded Oprah — one of the 
trash talk-shows on American 
TV that is so trashy that it has 
come to be seen as a rather 
elevated affair: the live audi- 
ence consists, to large part, of 
young college kids. 

And rfs largely good fun, 
and the success of the video 
proves it, with 500,000 sold so 
for. You can’t get it in Britain 
yet but you can watch the 
show in the middle of the day 
on ITV. Each episode has a 
simple title: “Honey Pm a call 
girl”, “Guess what? I’m a 
man ", "1 have sex with my 
sister" — and a predictable 
but effective routine: a man or 
woman appears who has a 
secret which is being kept 
from someone backstage. 

Then the person backstage 
comes out and is told the 
news. 

The out-takes begin with 
two young sisters, Tammy 
and Angie. Angie, evidently, 
has slept with all three of 
Tammy’s husbands. We 
should pause: Tammy, a wom- 
an still to her 20s, has already 
had three husbands; her sister 
Angie has had sex with all of 
them. Do we need to know any 
more than that? It doesn't 
matter, we don't get the 
chance. No sooner does Jerry 
say, "Let's start with you. 
Tammy." then Angie says, 
"You’re so foil of shit you 
white-trash whore," leaps out 
of her chair, grabs her sister 
by her hair, and hurls her to 
the floor. 

I N THE next scene, we wit- 
ness a man seated between 
two women. Jerry 
addresses one of them: “So, 
Gina, you're married . . ." 
when he is Interrupted by the 
man in the middle: "Yeah, to 
a little dickhead.” The dick- 
head to question then appears 
stage right, and the man in 
the middle gets out of his 
chair and — sprints across the 
length of the stage, leaves his 
feet, brings his knees, to his 
chest, and slams into the 
throat of the entirely unsus- 
pecting dickhead, who, 
caught off-guard, falls back- 
wards into the cameramen 
with a great crash. 

There is a scene involving a 
father who beats up a boy- 
friend of his daughter. There 
is a scene of two rivals to love, 
sitting face to face, and one 
says "boo", and a fight breaks 
out. in one scene, a mother 


Angie says ‘You 
white-trash whore’ 
and grabs her 
sister by her hair 


tWo entrepreneurs had lost 
their boss’s money? 

Still, you have to hand to 
it to dear old Woodrow — he 
certainly had style. Not 
even all those dukes and 
marquesses looked quite so 
like an aristocrat as he did. 
So it was appropriate that 



Britain's only other do-it- 
yourself duke, Roy Jenkins, 
delivered the eulogy. Puz- 
zlingly, however, his mahi 
theme wasn’t that his sub- 
ject had been a Jolly good 
chap. Instead, his main 
proposition was that 
-Wyatt's entire tife had been 
marked by courage. 

Now, it’s true that his war 
record was admirable. He 
may even have needed a bit 
of pluck to expose the mach- 
inations of the Communist 
Party inside the trades 
anions in the 1950s. But 
courage to write rightwing 
nonsense in the News of the 
Screws? Is it suggested that 
Murdoch used to berate him 
for going too for in his 
attacks on the enemies of 
capitalism? I don’t think so, 
somehow. 

So why will I too be rais- 
ing a glass to the dear old 
monster, tonight? The 
answer is that I liked him. 
Everybody did — which is 
all you need to know really. 
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appears and goes straight for 
her daughter and starts yank- 
ing out her hair, and the ex- 
pression on the mother's face 
is so disturbing — she has a 
goofy grin and her eyes are 
wide in exhilaration — that I 
replayed the video. This is a - 
woman, I found myself think- 
ing. who should never have 
been allowed out. This is a 
woman who has bathed for 
this show, and it’s the first 
time she's bathed this month. 

The language on the pro- 
gramme is rather Interesting. 
“Dickhead" appears to be the 
term of abuse most favoured 
by the men, usually to one of 
two constructions: “you little 
dickhead,” or, no contradic- 
tion evidently, “you big dick- 
head". “White-trash whore” 

Is the term favoured by the 
white women, which makes a 
certain sense. There is some 
discussion and an effort is 
made at dialogue. Jerry's 
stance is paternal and rather 
moralistic, and he is given to 
asking questions like: “Did 
you think it was wrong to 
sleep with your husband's 
father?” But the answers are 
unilluminating. "It’s, like. I . 
don’t know,” one of them 
says, a woman with broad 
thighs and a very tight skirt 
hrkpH man y, many Inches 
above her knees. “You know, I 
was sort of what the hell, 
why not and like, you know, 
one thing kind of led to an- 
other, and we. like, sort of 
welt you know, whatever." 

And so? What does it mean? 

The Jerry Springer show 
evidently began as an earnest 
thing — grandmothers talk- 
ing about their grandchildren 
— and its viewer was the 
housewife at home. Then foe 
producers jazzed it up consid- 
erably — they had to or they 
would have been out of busi- - 
ness — and the target audi- 
ence was identified as the col- 
lege crowd: bright, 
sophisticated, prepared to be 
entertained by anything. The 
moral wrinkle is foe people 


on stage. They, like the audi- 
ence. tend to be young— usu- 
ally in their early 20s, and foil 
of some kind of sexual vitality 
that they haven't figured out 
how to control — but unlike 
the audience, they are not col- 
lege kids. Most of them are not 
very educated. Many, I sus- 
pect have trouble reading. 
And while, of course, anyone 
appearing on the show should 
know what they’re in for, the 
truth is foe guests are igno- 
rant untutored, inarticulate 
people who are so excited by 
foe idea of being on TV — 
their entrances always char- 
acterised by a hip-to-hip 
swagger, their arms aloft in a 
some kind of a victory dance, 
a declaration that f too, am a 
star — that they never quite 
grasp that they are not stars: 
they're clowns. We all have a 
good laugh because they are so 
Ignorant and untutored anti 
inarticulate. It’s like watching 
cripples play footbalL It’s 
very funny: very, very fonny. 
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Asia’s fall 1 

from grace s 

The future is ethical SS 


Ear °Pe in London today in a 
At n tte S tot ^ 1331 occasion. 

the Eu!S 

!S!^ tliem S !lves ^ore the Asian wnm-fr 
E^L T *?L Blair m to Millennium power- 
pledges European help to restore 
^ F^ 011 * Asian voices may 
*£? cnsis a temporary Sin. 
Yesterday s World Bank forecast that IndcK 
nesia will need three billion US dollars in 
emergency food and medical aid over the 
next year points to deeper consequences. So 
does the dire warning of the Sony chairman 
that Japans economy is “on the verge of 
collapse. 

It would be disingenuous for the Europe- 
ans to take quiet satisfaction in Asia’s fen 
mom grace. If the m i r acle was hyped, the 
laigestclaque in the audience (along with 
the IMF and World Bank until almost foe 
very end) was found among commentators 
who burbled endlessly about Europe’s need 
to “learn from the sunrise societies”. This 
obscured the real reasons for Asia's very 
considerable achievements — and foe 
weaknesses which were manifest too. It 
also encouraged powerful financial inter- 
ests in Asia to believe they could continue i 
indefinitely to suck up huge sums of short- 
term foreign investment for grandiose 
schemes. 

There has indeed been spectacular 
growth accompanied by poverty reduction 
in Asia — as a new Oxfem study shows.* 


This was neither foe result of free mar ket 
. Prescription (as the World Bank claimed) 
no f of authoritarian rule — foe “Asian 
values’ invented by power-holders to fend 
on human rights critics. It was a much 
mop complex mix of policies which also 
Jressed education, health and redistribu- 
tion of productive assets. 

Today the European side at Asemll will 
show its support for Asia by haniriiw the 
IMF and foe World Bank's rescue efforts 
and by pledging to keep European markets 
open to Asian goods. TTus is a hit too easy. 
Same parts of foe IMF’s prescription makp 
good sense: high-level corruption, unac- 
countable banking regimes, and foe break- 
up of monopolies linked to political elites, 
aUueed to be addressed. But why should 
international funds hafi out foreign inves- 
tors who burnt their fingers by high-risk 
l endi n g to Asia — and create new debt 
l burdens in the process? The lesson of 
Africa and Latin America is that debt must 
be reduced rather than increased. And why 
insist on liber alisat ion which will open 
Asia to renewed assaults by currency spec- 
ulators and short-team investors, when 
what is needed is discipline as much within 
the international financial community as 
within foe region? 

What needs to be stressed instead is foe 
link between economic growth and social 
and political equity. Indonesia again offers 
a negative example in both areas. Eight 
minion rural families, UNDP reported yes- 
terday, live on l ess than two meals a day: it 
forecasts even more serious food shortages 
next year. It is not only immoral but short- 
sighted for Western governments to remain 
silent while the ossified Suharto regime 
hangs on. Yesterday foe Nobel peace prize 
winner Jose Ramos-Horta. urged a rescue 
package for Indonesia to indude specific 
measures on political r efo rm such as inde- 


pendent trade unions, lifting censorship 
and the release of political prisoners. He 
was speaking at an “alternative reception” 
in London for those people of Asia unrepre- 
sented at AsemU They include Tibetans, 
East Timorese, the bulk of the Burmese 
population, and millinna of other Asians, 
particularly rural Asians, who were largely 
excluded from the boom but now suffer 
from foe consequences of its collapse. 

Genuine partnership requires a policy 
linking aid and investment to social justice 
and fair distribution. It is not only the right 
package in moral terms, but the positive 
side of the Asian experience has shown that 
it is the only one which works. If this Asem 
meeting can pave the way for ethical devel- 
opment to become part of ethical foreign 
policy, it will not be forg o tten so soon. 

* Economic Growth with Equity, by Kevin 
Watkins, Oxfam, £6.95. 

Children at risk 

Don’t forget the real culprits 

STANDBY for the next round of hunt the 
paedophile. The ring leader of one of the 
nastiest paedophile gangs is due to be 
released next week. Tabloid newspapers 

who was sentenced with Robert Oliver for 
foe rape and manslaughter of 14-year-old 
runaway Jason Swift, to be kept in prison. 
Oliver alone, who has ran up police arid 
secure accommodation costs in excess of 
£100,000 since his release last September, 
was hounded out of six towns before seek- 
ing protection from foe police in Brighton. 
He spent four months in Brighton police 
cells before transferring to a medium se- 
cure unit for mentally-disordered offenders 
in Buckinghamshire. Contrary to some 


campaigners, the predatory paedophile 
problem is gradually being resolved. 

The biggest problem posed by Oliver and 
Cooke is that they were sentenced before 
the 1991 Criminal Justice Act, which intro- 
duced compulsory supervision of sex of- 
fenders. The Crime and Disorder Bill, cur- 
rently before Parliament win add further 
protection through longer post-release 
supervision and much stricter c o ndi t ions. 
And further protection may still be intro- 
duced through a new indeterminate sen- 
tence for foe gmall minority who are cate- 
gorised as exceptionally dangerous. But 
what can be done about the Olivers and 
Cookes sentenced prior to 1991? One legisla- 
tive step would be to add a clause to the 
current bill, empowering the courts to 
impose strict supervision on such offend- 
ers. This would not be retrospective legisla- 
tion because the orders, based on civil not 
criminal power, would be based on current 
risk not past offence. 

Public disquiet over predatory paedo- 
philes is under standable. There are few 
worse crimes but foe publicity they gener- 
ate distorts foe real picture of child abuse. 
The biggest threat to childr en is not the 
prowling str an ger but perverted parents, 
stepparents, relatives or family friends. 
These are the people who perpetrate the 
vast proportion of sex abuse committed on 
children. The Cookes and Olivers divert 
attenti on from these equally insidious of- 
fenders. All a gmeies — police, probation, 
housing — are now working much more 
closely together. Risk assessments are 
being taken much more seriously. And the 
new police approach will provide even 
more protection: high risk offenders who 
refuse to accept approved housing, treat- 
ment programmes, and maintaining con- 
tact with probation officers are warned 
their whereabouts could be released to local 


papers. It's not nice, nor perfect, but prag- 
matic. In tbe delicate balance between a 
released offender's right to be free from 
persecution and children’s rights to be free 
from abuse, children’s rights win. Children 
have every right to expect protection. 

Yankee Dipsy 

But the accent isn’t right 

1997 may not go down in history as the Year 
of the Tele nibbles but that is not to under- 
state their impact on popular culture. The 
cult BBC series was reviled by European 
and American critics at the recent World 
Summit for Children because it failed to 
deal with “serious children’s issues”. An 
Australian TV executive dismissed it as 
“regressive for any child who has gone 
beyond the babbling phase”. It has been 
accused of subversion and counter-revolu- 
tion as well as being "immensely educa- 
tional" and even quasi-religious. Its ten- 
dency to repetition is justified by BBC 
research showing that children need to 
have things repeated as much as four times 
before they know what is going on. 
Research was carried out in nurseries 
around Britain makin g the world’s youn- 
gest focus groups. 

Teletubbie mania may now storm the US. 
On Monday the creatures will hit US 
screens backed by a million dollar advertis- 
ing campaign. The US version will have 
one key difference. The disembodied voices 
of Tinky Winky. Laa-Laa. Dipsy and Po will 
be spoken with American accents. It is one 
thing to bring up a new generation speak- 
ing gibberish, quite another for it to be 
gibberish with an English accent They 
want to make sure that Cool Bri tannia 
doesn't rule the waves. 


Letters to the Editor 


Youcan’t 
fool us 

P ETER TATCHELL'S letter 
yesterday quite put me off 
my breakfast 1 understand 
that the technique he de- 
scribes has been used for 
some years on anaesthetised 
male gorillas, to obtain the 
wherewithal for artificially 
inseminating female gorillas. 
In the interests of science, not 
to mention the enjoyabillty of 
breakfasts, could Mr Tatchell 
be invited to try it with a 
fully conscious male gorilla? 
Da vldL Woodrow. 
StucOey.Warks. 

WOUR unnamed “political 
I staff! reported that Peter 
Mandelsan was preparing to 
censprthe speeches of Opposi- 
tion spokesmen — all, of 
course, in the interests of 
greater accuracy (Mandelson 
plan to make Opposition more 
'helpful', April l). Under the 
cunning guise of an. April 
Fool, the sinister development 
of the totalitarian state contin- 
ues apace. 

Lawrence KngUn. 

London. 

h * ARKE Pawson must not 
IVlgive np writing to you; 
nor must he become a celeb- 
rity. an MP, a representative " 
of an organisation car even a 
doctor like John Davies (Let- 
ters. April Z). Any letter 
writer can be successful, even 
■ one using a second-class 
stamp — as long as the letter Is 
enclosed In something Mr 
Blair would describe as “un 
peu difftrmT. A yeHow octag- 
onal envelope with puzxde 
stripes or a green, deckle- 
edged, triangular one is called 

for. My most successful letter 

wassenttoapafrcOfadon- 
na’s discarded, but auto- 
graphed km c toere . .-. 
JohnSheeran. - 
Cheltenham. 

EST assured, Mr Pa wson, 


Lessons of exclusion 



■m- - AY OFF ithguys: Alas-. 
I tair Campbell has' done 

I one helluva lot for foe 

La boa r M over 
iaent, and if s 

gave him a break. And mat's 
official — yesterday morning, 
those of us on the senior tero 
or government advisers 
received a letters^ 

“Yours sincerely. An Official 

■Spokesman". • 


¥’ HE explosion in school 
I exclusions (School 
I leagues Warned far boom 

hit children looked after by 
local authorities very hard: 2S 
per cent of youngsters aged 14- 
16 in public care are either ex- 
cluded or not attending school 
regularly; they are 10 times 
more likely than their peers to 
be permanently excluded. 

As a stable home environ- 
ment is considered key to edu- 
cational achievement, it is not 
surprising that children who 
have suffered family break- 
down are disproportionately 
represented in exclusions. 
Those who have suffered 
abuse or neglect are particu- 
larly likely to find difficulty 
conforming to the demands of 
a school environment. Since 
most children in public care 
are in foster care, exclusions 
have greatly increased pres- 
sures on faster carers, who 
have to make alternative ar- 
rangements for childr en in 
their care who are temporar- 
ily or permanently excluded. 


Head-on 

E vidence from hospital 
casualty departments may 
suggest an incontrovertible 
case for cyclists to wear hel- 
mets to limit their rid: afhead 
injury (On your heads be it. 
Society. April 1). However, 
comp rehensiv e research has 
shownanumberoffaHades. 
Cycle helmets are not de- 
signed, nor can they be, to 
offermuchprotectiacmacal- 
Bsicmwifa a motor vehicle — 
whkfa accounts for the great 
majority of serious head inju- 
ries. In addition, it presup- 
poses. Incorrectly, that cy- 

cllsts’sensetrfseairityisnot 


An appalling 75 per cent of 
children looked after by local 
authorities leave school with 
no qualifications. Not surpris- 
ingly. compared with their 
peers, they are four times 
more likely to be unemployed 
between the ages of 16 and 24, 
60 times more likely to join the 
ranks of tbe young homeless 
and 50 times more likely to 
serve time in prison. The poor 
performance seems to be exac- 
erbated by low expectations 
from social workers, teachers 
I and carers. With the contin- 
ued rise in exclusions — and a 
reduced will bigness to work 
With difficult pupils — thing s 
can only get worse. 

Pat Verity. 

National Foster Care 
Association, London. 


/vof teaching in secondary 
schools, I have never had to 
face the sort cf aggression and 
dismissive attitudes from so 
many pupils and their parents 
as I have had lately. Regularly, 
pupils faff to complete work on 


first place, and therefore cf 
head injury. 

In the Netherlands, which 
makes proper provision for cy- 
cling, nearly one-third of jour- 
neys are made by bicycle — in 
contrast to 2 per cent in Brit- 
ain The casaahy rate is far 
lower there; few Dutch cy- 
clists wear helmets and there 
is no strong pressure for their 
promotion. Advocates ofhel- 

me t -w earing should note that 
five tunes as many pedestri- 
ans and five times as many 
people in cars die afhead inju- 
ries as do cyclists. 
PrTWi yu-'Hillwign. 

Policy Studies Institute, 
London. 
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time and no anvamt of pres- 
sure malfpg them comply. 
Their response is often rode 
and arrogant. In most cases 
parents collude. Letters are 
sent with extraordinary claims 
as to why it is not possible to 
dothework. 

Pupils truant and parents 
write a note claiming they 
were ID. Last week I was as- 
saulted for the first time. What 
does not seem to be appreci- 
ated is tbe perception a size- 
able number of people have at 
education. A common refrain 
is “you won’t need to know 
that to get a job”; “what good is 
it to read Shakespeare?” 

Education has to be worked 
aL Too many prefer to sit back 
and let things happen and 
when things don't, to com- 
plain. In tbe year I teach, the 
amount of work completed by 
the pupils over two years aver- 
ages out at 36£ per cent; only 
one pupil out of 98 completed 
100 per cent of the work. Is 
anyone surprised exclusions 
are used so often? 

Name and address supplied. 


Strong talk 

1 A /HAT is the long-term dis- 

V V advantage of a strong 
currency (George expects 
pound to weaken, April 2)? 

During my national service 
in Germany In 1955 we got 
DM1L60 to the pound, about 
$4. Over 43 years the pound 
has depreciated by four times 
against the DM and Is now 
only worth less than half that 
number of daBani yet Ger- 
many and the US have en- 
joyed a high# standard ofliv- 
ing. It does not appear to have 
inhibited the export cfVoDcs- 
wagensto this country. 

Would not tackling tbe 
strong pound through in- 
creased long-term investment 
leave British industry in a 
stronger position? 

John Harris. 

Beiper, Derbyshire. 


' TPs high firoe yon laid off 
Alastair Campbell and gave 
him a break,” it said. “If you 

do not you can just off 

because you’re just a load of C- 

R-A-P anyway, so who Woody 
cares.”’ ■ • 

Alasfaifs always had a way 
with words. It’s widely known 

feat he first made his name as 

a wordsmfih way back fa the 
early -1930s, when he was fog 
award-winning lyric ist .with 
the sodafiyaware progressive 
rode grotto. Slade, 
his long-standing colleague 
Dave TTffl 

: ffs an- open secret within 
New Labour that Alastair con- 
tinues to pride himself • on 
amngpHng Slade lyrics into 

foe speeches he writes f or th e 
Prime Minister, thus ensuring 
. the support cf meltons of their 
former fans- r - „ 

; u My : -nsaaa. for Britain, 
said Tray in a major preelec- 
tion speech in -Halifax this 
time last year, “is on e of a 
nnHnnai renewal, a country 


with drive, purpose and ener- 
gy, a country m which tfa e dig- 

ntty ctf each and every citizen 
is a right, rut a privilege. So 
let’s get down and get wife it 
ami , ram hn ftd the HO fee be- 
cause. frankly, both nation a lly 
and internationally, Mama 
weeraUcrazoe now.” 

The speech brought people 
of the ‘win gener ation to their 
fegt — vet sunzzlstogly few of 
toe professional commenta- 
tors were able to detect toe 
essential CampbeD/Slade haH- 
nmrics at sahUmihany trig- 
gered it 

But Alastsir’s forcrail way 
with words has never, as so me 
hard -toft Tory commentators 
have implied, been anp ioyed 

to infioence senior ministers 
in Tray’s aAnlnWratim Ear 
from it Once he’s told them 
what to say, he stands well 
bftrjc from toe spotlight and 
toe microphone and just lets 
ttum get cd with it. A1 the be- 
ginning of this week. I was de- 
•Hghtprf to Turnip intn Alastair 


at a purely routine dinner 
reception for Mr Murdoch at 
Number 10. (Incidentally, it's 
a ** £! » of Tony's growing repu- 
tation that he has gainkl the 
confidence of such an experi- 
enced world-leader as Mr 
Murdoch, and it's high time 
we In New Labour gave him 
credit for it) 

Anyway, Alastair had gath- 
ered a select group of minis- 
ters to pay tribute to Mr Mur- 
doch- Before his arrival, 
Alastair assembled toe minis- 
ters In his Downing Street 
office to offer them friendly 
encouragement “Is your hair 
hm-Hng . by any c hanc e?” he 
asked the lovely Chris Smith. 

“Not at al l, sir, " replied 
(Th ri^, croilfag sweetly. 

“Well it bloody weD oughter , 
be, because Fm s tandin g on it, 
you ’omble little mate Get it 
cut!" said Alastair. i 

■ “ifcank you kindly, sir,” 
said Chris with g e nui n e grati- 
! tnde, but Alastair had moved 
to Robin Cook. 



Britannia just lost its cool 


V./things about toe British 
people was the lack of self- 
flattery and the way that they 
did not take themselves too 
seriously. But that was before 
the Cool Britannia phenome- 
non. Now everybody — even 
allegedly serious newspapers 
—have embarked on the mis- 
sion, of shouting to the world 
how great, and cote, and hip, 
and amazing, Britain is. 

But toe most surprising 
thing is that no matter how 
many tourists visit London 
and how many British design- 
ers are working for French 
hautecouture houses, Britain 


In the know 

I ORD Callaghan corrects 
L-my reference to his role in 
tbe late Joan Lestor’s move 
from the Foreign Office to the 
Department of Education in 
1975 (Letters, March 30). He 
should know and I apologise 
for toe inaccuracy. But the 
source of my apparent error 
is, weQ, interesting: it is none 
other than Lord Callaghan’s 
ted comrade Barbara Castle. 

In her published Diaries for 
June 11, 1975, she wr it e s : “One 
of the things that shocks me 
most is toe removal of Joan 
Lestor from toe Foreign Office 
... She was obviously a breath 
of fresh air in that institution 
and I gather that her move was 
due to personal representa- 
tions by Jim to Harold. He had 

found her behaviour ‘embar- 
rassing' to him. I shan’t for- 


Is still a very traditional 
place. How cool is a country 
where you cannot have a 
drink after 11 pm, where 
trains are always late (when 
they run at all), where the 
underground system is break- 
ing into pieces (though it is 
scandalously over-priced), 
and where anything from a 
can of peas to a pair of shoes is 
more expensive than in any 
other place in Europe? 

What’s fixe point of flashy 
packaging when it’s toe same 
old baked beans on offer? 
Eunice Goes. 

London correspondent of 
Diario de Noticias. 


give Jim for that. She is to go 
to Education: again, a move no 
one can reaPy complain about 
unless they are in the know.” 
Julia Langdon. 

London. 

A MELLA Gentleman says 

AYthat it is part of toe role of a 
mediator to help couples 
“avoid solicitors” (Analysis, 
March 31). The role of the me- 
diator is to help couples nego- 
tiate their own fair and lasting 
agre ements , thereby avoiding 
toe court process. Because a 
mediator cannot give advice, 
he/she should always recom- 
mend that couples obtain ad- 
vice on those aspects aftbeir 
negotiation which require it 
— intending legal advice on 
points oflaw. 

John Hugman. 

Member, British Association 
of Lawyer Mediators, 
Merseyside. 


“OWs the bird then?” asked 
Alastair. 

“Bearing up very well 
under the circumstances, 
thank you for asking , sir!” 
replied Robin. 

“G onna m qfrp an honest 
woman of her, are we, then?” 
said Alastair. 

"Yes, sirt Wife your permis- 
sion, sirT replied Robin. 

“Cos we wouldn’t want to 
upset Mr Murdoch, would we, 
now? And we wouldn’t want to 
lose our lovely big house in 
the country with its lush 
lawns and feU complement of 
servants, now, would we, eh?” 

“No sill Honest woman, 
sir!” 

No doubt these off-the-re- 
cord Infor mal ^ y iOTy oHnins 
will be caricatured in the Tory 
press as Showing that Alastair 

has Ideas above his station. 

Yet toe ministers concerned 
were all very grateful for his 
advice, malting their thanks 
clear in spontaneous written 
submissions, signed and coun- 


tersigned in his presence, now 
available on request from toe 
Downing Street Press Ofifice. 
And the reception went very 
smoothly, wito »»nh minister 
being presented by Alastair to 
Mr Murdoch, who was very 
good at patting them at their 
ease, often sharing a joke or a 
political insight with them be- 
fore sgndiTig them on their 
way with a prearranged 
si gnal. 

Incidentally, it’s Alastair 
who’s had the vision to set up 
the millenni um bug task- 
force. There have been grow- 
ing fears in government cir- 
cles that at tbe stroke of 
midnight on December 31, 
1909, Tony will revert to the 
year 1900, growing side-whis- 
kers, dnnning a frock coat, de- 
porting shoplifters and de- 
manding a foil policy review 
for the relief of Mafeking. 

And if the bug proves diffi- 
cult it’d better watch out ’cos 
it'll have Alastair to answer 
to, bless him. 


Time Europe recognised the 
realities of a divided Cyprus 

C YPRUS dearly cannot be I were happy to conspire in this 
considered for EU mem- plot to eet rid of Makarios. who 


considered for EU mem- 
bership whilst the present sit- 
uation remains (Analysis: 
Merger threat to Cyprus, April 
1). It is a ludicrous pretence 
that the Greek Cypriot Repub- 
lic of Cyprus represents the 
Turkish Cypriot community 
or the island as a whole. 

The independent, multi-cul- 
tural Republic of Cyprus was 
overthrown by the Greek colo- 
nels in the coup of 1974. Brit- 
ain, as guarantor of the inde- 
pendent status along with 
Greece and Turkey, chose to 
do nothing, despite having two 
huge military bases and thou- 
sands of troops on tbe spot 
Turkey had no option but to 
act to safeguard tbe Turkish 
Cypriot population on the 
island, since Nicos Sampson, 
who had overthrown the 
Makarios government, was 
committed to union with 
Greece, which would have 
meant ethnic cleansing of the 
Turkish Cypriot population. It 
is clear by its inaction that 
Britain, and probably Nato, 


were happy to conspire in this 
plot to get rid of Makarios, who 
was considered pro-Soviet 
The domestic political posi- 
tion in Cyprus must be stabi- 
lised. This means one of three 
options: a federal Cypriot 
republic with autonomous 
Greek and Turkish states; uni- 
versal recognition of the Turk- 
ish Republic of North Cyprus 
as an equal, legitimate entity 
alongside tbe Greek Republic 
of Cyprus; or union of the 
Greek Cypriot Republic with 
Greece and integration of the 
northern Turkish Cypriot 
Republic with Turkey. Any of 
these options is preferable to 
the status quo. 

John Papantoniou. 

London. 

/"*HRIS Morris suggests that 
Wtbe problem now arising 
with Turkey and the Turkish 
Cypriots is tbe making of the 
EU. Surely the problem was 
created when the Turks de- 
cided to invade Cyprus? 
TLmBleackley. 

Athens, Greece. 
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14 OBITUARIES 


Rene Andrieu 


Set fair the 
word for 
France 


I N November 1990. a special 
train was placed at the dis- 
posal of those of us attend- 
ing a celebration of the 
centenary of the birth of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, at his house at 
Colombey-les-deux eglises. 
My seat was opposite that of 
Rene Andrieu. whom I had 
last met six years earlier in 
his office at l'Huraanite, the 
daily newspaper of the 
French Communist Party 
(PCF), where he was editor. 

Andrieu, who has died aged 
78, was a highly-cultured man 
with wide interests, so I was 
not altogether surprised at his 
presence. He wanted to talk 
about the General's 1966 visit 
to the Soviet Union — when 
Andrieu had accompanied 
him. In Leningrad, speaking 
in Russian, the General had 
recited a poem by Pushkin 
and Andrieu spoke of the Rus- 
sians weeping, so touched 
were they at this gesture. 

The incident Illustrated two 
sides of him. He admired cul- 
ture, and for de Gaulle to 
have learned Russian so as to 
recite a poem was magnifi- 
cent He also admired the 
Soviet Union, and even when 
it was collapsing, he remem- 



Andrieu . . . wide interests 

bered its wartime role and Its 
achievements. 

Andrieu was bom in Beaur- 
ega, in the department of the 
Lot His father was a farmer, 
who had been wounded at 
Verdun and become a paci- 
fist His mother ran a restau- 
rant and was locally consid- 
ered to be something of a 
gastronomic expert. An- 
drieu's ambition was to be- 
come a university teacher. 
The events of 1936 — the com- 
ing to power of the Popular 
Front government in France 
and the civil war in Spain — 
attracted him to the left In 
his autobiography, he claims 
that it was the works of 
Andre Malraux that pointed 
the way towards communism. 

During the war, he taught 
whilst trying to complete his 
degree, but in 1942 he joined 


the communist Resistance 
movement With the German 
invasion of southern France 
“Member 1942. he worked, 
with the Resistance in the 
pit, where he was widely 
known as “Captain AUain" It 
was a particularly violent sec- 
tion of the organisation — one 
of its members dai^ - to 
have killed some 60 French 
members of the Milice, the Vi- 
chy para-militaries who co- 
operated with the Germans. 
Post-Liberation, Andrieu was 
president of a military tribu- 
nal, and criticised for exces- 
sive executions. He denied 
the accusations and they were 
never supported by evidence. 

After the war, he became a 
journalist with the PCF news- 
paper, Ce Soir, reporti ng from 
Belgrade and Bucharest, and. 
for a time, editing an anti-Tito 
Cominform newspaper. Pack 
in France at lUnmanite, he 
rose to chief editorship In 1959, 
and became, a member of the 
PCF central committee In 196L 

Andrieu had been close to 
Laurent Casanova, who aimed 
to partially de-Stalinise the 
party, but his rise coincided 
with Casanova's fell and he be- 
came a partisan of Georges 
Marchais. This caused some 
problems, especially after 1974, 
when VHumanlte’s director be- 
came Roland Leroy, an enemy 
of Marchais. It says much for 
Andrieu’s discipline that he 
worked successfully with 
Leroy. 

His greatest difficulty was 
that he wanted to make lTIu- 
manite a newspaper like any 
other, whilst it necessarily 
remained the official PCF 
organ. Bathe encouraged writ- 
ers such as Roger Vaflland to 
publish in his columns, and a 
detailed communique about 
some PCF meeting would be 
accompanied by a provocative 
article cm Trotsky. 

He published six works, but 
was most proud of his study of 
S tendhal , Stendhal et le bal 
masquA, begun while he was 
at the University of Toulouse 
in 1940. Perhaps, when he sur- 
veyed the state of the former 
communist countries, he 
thought of the words of the 
father of Lucien Leuven, 
speaking to his wife during 
the period of the Restoration, 
"Madame, la revolution est 
faite.” Perhaps, like Stendhal, 
he had the emotions of Rous- 
seau when he surveyed the 
misery of the world, but found 
the style of Montesqieu when 
he iame to express himself. 


Douglas Johnson 


Ren* Andrieu, journalist, bom 
March 24, 1920; died March 26. 
1998 



Cassilly . . . ‘formidable’ in the Trojans (1977) cuve barda 


Jackdaw 
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Barbie boys 

BILLY, the world’s first gay 
doll, gets a boyfriencLnext 
month as Carlos, his Puerto 
Rican beau, arrives on our 
shores. After meeting Billy at 
his coming-out party on 
Miami beach tsome guys 
have all the luck), the two 
apparently fell in love and 
Carlos, who is described as 
“sensitive, intelligent and 
strikingly handsome.” has 
now turned up to'be with his 
partner and their wardrobe. 

It should be interesting to 
see how Carlos feres in 
Blighty. His boyfriend has 
had a somewhat mixed recep- 
tion. “Billy dolls are incredi- 
bly popular,” says Miles, the 


manager of the Prowler store 
in Soho. “We had people com- 
ing in and buying five of 
them at once at Christmas. 
Everyone and their dog 
seemed to want one. At 
Christmas, we just couldn’t 
keep up with the demand.” 
Barbie faces competition from 
Billy, according to Attitude 


Dilly Dali 


MODERN artist as conman: 
Salvador Dali. The phoniness 
of Dali’s work, from the late 
thirties until hia death in 
1989, coincided with the 
period of his greatest notori- 
ety and wealth. He threw po- 
litical and aesthetic principle 
to the dogs, becoming a born- 
again supporter of Franco 
and a fervent monarchist in 
order to ensure his security 
after the defeat of the Spanish 
republic, and spent the rest of 
his life as a salon jester of 
cosmic pretensions. 

The irony is that everyone 
except the critics loved the 
product Dali offered what so 
many of his contemporaries 
couldn't or wouldn't; classi- 
cism. with an illusion istic - 
surface that testified tx> hours 
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Wingfield Digby 


Resist or die . - . (circled) with guerrillas in the forests of East Timor — ‘a humble individual, who treated fighters as his brothers or children’ 

Nino Konis Santana 


The gentle warrior 


W HEN 1 first met 
Nino Konis 
Santana, the 
commander of 
Falintil, the 
East Timorese guerrilla 
movement, who has died aged 
39, he told me of his worst mo- 
ment It was 1990 and he was 
in an eight-strong unit am- 
bushed by the Indonesian 
army. Six of Us unit were 
killed outright He was shot 
in the neck, thigh and foot, 
and his companheiro. Kakehe, 
was shot six times in the 
back. 

They crawled to safety in 
some bushes; he was naked 
but bad a gun. They hid for a 
week, living on grass. Kaheke 
cried so badly that Santana 
thought they would be found. 
Eventually, villagers discov- 
ered them, and nursed them 
back to health. Kaheke was to 
die in a later battle. 

Our meeting took place in 
1994 in the East Timorese 
mountains. We talked solidly 
for 48 hours, first in a safe 
house, and later in a forest 


Richard Cassilly 


clearing, after a pre-dawn 
mountain march. Santana, 
with bushy hair and a manda- 
rin beard, charming and mer- 
curial. had reluctantly taken 
over as commande r of Falint il 
a year earlier. He was the fifth 
holder of the post since the In- 
donesian invasion of the for- 
mer Portuguese colony in 1975. 

The first East Timorese 
leader, Nicolau Lobato, died 
in 1979. His three successors 
were all captured by the Indo- 
nesians and, at the time of 
Santana's succession, there 
was talk of the leadership 
passing outside the territory. . 

Resistance leaders abroad, 
Santana told me, described 
him and his men as “the illit- 
erates”. The guerrillas had in- 
deed been reduced to a mini- 
mal existence. They fought on 
with aged weapons, and even 
resorted to bows and arrows, 
but their mettle was unques- 
tionable and the resistance 
struggle was kept alive 
against the Indonesian on- 
slaught Santana was sad- 
dened by the lack of financial 


support from Timorese people 
abroad. He was also critical of 
past ill-treatment of dissi- 
dents within his movement 
A member of the Fatu-luko 
tribe. Santana was bom near 
eastern Lantern in Lospalos, 
and received a Catholic edu- 
cation. qualifying as a teach- 
er’s aide. In 1974, then aged 
16 , he got involved In politics 
and the following year, after 
the Indonesian occupation, he 
joined the guerrillas in the 
mo untains , where he was to 
remain. 

A S for his death, the 
direct cause his col- 
leagues said, was a 
fell from an escarp- 
ment in heavy mist 
while returning from a patrol. 
But he had long suffered from 
untreated war wounds. He 
was said to be moving with 
difficulty because of gangrene 
from a bullet lodged in his 
thigh since 1990. 

My most cherished memory 
of him is of our breakfast in 
the forest When the sun 


finally rose, villagers ap- 
peared from nowhere, bring- 
ing flasks of steaming coffee 
and freshly-baked rolls. An- 
other, uninvited villager — 
somehow evading the look- 
outs — gaped with amaze- 
ment to see a white woman 
picnicking with a heavily- 
armed guerrilla group. 

Santana sat down next to 
him and held his hand. He ex- 
plained gently that they were 
of the resistance and that he 
must never speak of what be 
had seen. The interloper nod- 
ded solemnly and went on his 
way. 


ja Joffifftt 

Jose Ramos Horta adds: San- 
tana was a very humble, sen- 
sitive Individual, someone 
who dealt with his fighters as 
though with his brothers or 
children. He devoted his life 
to the resistance and his loss 
is tragic, one I feel personally 
hit by as 1 had enormous 
affection for him. We never 
met but many times we com- 


municated by letters, audio 
and video tapes smuggled out 
of East Timor to Lisbon. 

He was extraordinarily 
loyal to me and supported me 
in my work as the United 
Nations representative for 
East Timor. He was ex- 
tremely popular, second only 
to Xanana Gusman, with 
whom he had fought along- 
side for many years, and who 
is now in prison in Jakarta. 
He was self-taught but none- 
theless Incredibly knowledge- 
able about international poli- 
tics, far more than most 
dissidents abroad although 
he never left East Timor. 

People in East Timor will 
honour him in silence. TO do 
so publicly would provoke 
retaliation by the Indonesian 
military. 


Nino Konis Santana, liberation 
tighter, bom 1959; died March 
11. 1998 


Jose Ramos Horta is the East 
Timorese Nobei Peace Prize 
winner living in exile in Lisbon 


Let the drama speak 


AMERICAN tenor, 
Richard Cassilly. who 
has died aged 70, was the 
singer-actor par excellence, 
using bis somewhat intracta- 
ble voice to project dramatic 
roles with a complete 
conviction. 

A large man, with a formi- 
dable presence, he was never 
overawed, even by the most 
demanding roles, such as Ber- 
lioz's Aeneas. Verdi's Otello 
and Britten's Peter Grimes, 
parts with which he became 
identified at C-ovent Garden 
during the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. He also took on 
complex assignments, such as 
Aron In Schoenberg’s Afoses 
und Aron, which he recorded 
with Pierre Boulez. 

Cassilly, who was bom in 
Washington, studied at Balti- 
more and New York before 
making his stage debut as Mi- 
chele in Menotti's The Saint of 
Bleeker Street on Broadway In 
1955. In 1966, he made his first 
appearance with the New 


of labour and extraordinary 
technical virtuosity; lots of 
traps and surprises within 
the image; and enough mor- 
bid erotics to seem daring 
and profound. How many 
posters ofSfegp are being 
pinned this minute to student 
walls? 

Dali's manipnlations of 
“image" in every sense make 
rewarding study for anyone 
stEQ Interested in the relation- 
ship between art and life. He 
made a speciality of conceal- 
ment and revelation in both 
areas, but, as his Investment 
in the world changed, so did 
his painting — shifting 
from the nervous intricacy of 
the twenties to an opulence as 
facile as the epigrams about 
his moustache. 

London Review of Books on 
the shameful life of Salvador 
Dali 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jackdaw(qguardian.co.itk.;fax 
OJ 71-713 4366: write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. ll9Farringdon 
Road. London EClR 3BR. 


Hannah Pool 


York City Opera in Tchai- 
kovsky's Chereoichhi. and 
later played the role of Laca 
in Janacek's Jerutfa in Chi- 
cago. But as with so many 
American singers, he realised 
that there were far more op- 
portunities in Europe, and, in 
1966. he gained a contract with 
the Hamburg State Opera. 

Cassilly made his Covent 
Garden debut in 1968, after 
which his roles comprised 
about as tough a list of parts 
as it is possible to imagine. As 
well as Flores tan. Tann- 
hauser and Siegmund, he also 
sang Troilus in Walton's 
revised version of his Troilus 
and Cressida, opposite Janet 
Baker in 1976. when the per- 
formance was recorded live. 

His vibrant acting and sing- 
ing, allied to keen diction, 
made bis portrayals leap viv- 
idly, even wildly, off the 
stage. As Peter Grimes, he 
was perhaps at his very best. 
When he sang the part for 
Scottish Opera at the 1968 


A Country Diary 


Edinburgh Festival, he ide- 
ally combined the elements of 
the brute and the visionary, 
and his singing left little to 
the imagination in terms of 
forceful projection. Similarly, 
as Otello. Cass lily’s projection 
of the Moor's jealousy and 
anger was truly frightening, 
which compensated for a 
voice that was perhaps one 
league too light for the role. 

Later, be made more than 
100 appearances at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York, 
beginning with Radames in 
Aida in 1973 and continuing 
with Canio. Samson (in Saint- 
Saens's opera) Tristan, the 
Drum Major ( Wozzeck) and 
Herod {Salome). 

Cassilly was twice married, 
and had seven children by the 
first marriage. 


Alan Btytfi 


Richard Cassilly, tenor, bom De- 
cember 14, 1927; died January 
30,1998 


NORTHUMBERLAND: My 
walk took me Into the 
national park at Lordenshaws 
and a tramp over Simons ide. 
There are long uphill and 
downhill stretches, and miles 
of heather interspersed with 
hidden rocks and patches of 
treacherous bog. circuited by 
sheep tracks. These hills rise 
to 1,400 feet and the effort of 
climbing Is worthwhile for 
the magnificent view. Local 
lore suggests that the 
“Simon” in question was 
King Arthur's brewer, who 
combined the jot of making 
ale with killing dragons. 

The structure of the Simon- 
side massif varies from the 
Cheviots and the Roman walL 
Because no volcanic turbu- 
lence was responsible, these 
bills are composed of a coarse 
sedimentary rock, described 
as fell sandstone, a barrier of 
escarpments between the 
Cheviot hills and the North- 
umberland coast Walk across 
Garleigh moor and you can 
see evidence of rock sculp- 
tures and concealed tracks, 
where the Celts were reputed 


to have lived. Lordenshaws 
camp is claimed by many au- 
thorities to be the best pre- 
served of all the Coquet valley 
camps. Several coveys of 
grouse blustered away at our 
approach, and. on the hori- 
zon, we could see smoke from 
the heather-burning, which Is 
going on now to kill off rough 
heather and encourage young 
shoots that will feed sheep 
and grouse. 

Driving home, we were 
amazed to see two dead 
badgers by the roadside, un- 
marked by a vehicle and with 
no limbs broken. To my 
knowledge, there are no 
badgers in that vicinity. A 
gamekeeper tells me that four 
other dead badgers were 
found on the roadside be- 
tween Morpeth and Berwick 
last week, with another two 
on the grass verges on the 
road between Bellingham and 
Hexham. "T can only think 
that they have been dumbed 
by badger baiters," he sighed. 

"There doesn’t seem to be any 
other logical explanation." 

VERONICA HEATH 


Letters: Joan Lestor, James Smeall 


lllyd Harrington writes; In the 
early 1960s, the London 
Labour Party, dominated by 
the entrenched trades-union 
right, was not very brotherly 
about black immigrants 
“Hooding Victoria station". 

Joan Lestor (Obituary. 
March 28) forced the issue 
and whipped us along to the 
London executive in Herbert 
Morrison House. Dr David 
(later Lord) Pitt. Richard 
Fletcher and myself won 
through, aided by the print 
workers and a few left mal- 
contents from the then "old" 
Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Even crusty Bob Mellish, 
then MP for Bermondsey, 
smiled at her victory over 
deep prejudice. Similarly, she 
marshalled us for late night, 
anti-apartheid meetings in 
Pitt’s Gower Street basement 
surgery. She never wavered. 

Lord Hughes of Woodside 
writes: The long-standing 
commitment of Joan Lestor to 
freedom in South Africa and 
to the Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment meant that she retained 
the post of vice-president 


while a minister at the For- 
eign Office. This did not en- 
dear her to senior colleagues 
In the government 
In 1978, in the Commons, 
she asked James C allaghan to 
send greetings to Nelson Man- 
dela, then still in prison, on 
his 60th birthday. This he 
readily did. and Callaghan be- 
came the first leader of a 
western nation publicly to ac- 
knowledge Mandela's quali- 
ties. Joan's work for the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement will be 
well remembered with affec- 
tion not only in Britain but 
especially in southern Africa. 

John Brackenbury writes: 
James Smeall (Obituary. 
March 10 ) taught me English 
as a cadet at Dartmouth Royal 
Naval College, where he in- 
troduced me to the poetry of 
T S Eliot, and encouraged me 
at rugby football. He himself 
played for the officers and 
masters, with Mark Sugden, 
an ex-Irish international 
scrum-half, so. for me, he was 
heroic.He inspired and influ- 
enced me; and leaves me with 
an unmist akeable affection 
for a great teacher. 


Birthdays 


Alec Baldwin, actor, 40; 
Janet Bately, professor of 
En g l i sh language and medi- 
eval literature, 66; Tony 
Benn, MP, former Labour 
minister, 73; Marlon Brando, 
actor, 74; Charlotte Coleman, 
actress, 30; Doris Day, actress 
and singer, 74; Helmut Rnhi, 
chancellor of Germany. 68; 
Jonathan Lynn, director, ac- 
tor and author, 55; Eddie 
Murphy, actor, 37; Marie 


OTtiordan. editor. Elle. 38; 
Jennifer Patterson, "fat 
lady” chef 70; Charles Peat- 
tie (Alex), cartoonist, 40; Sir 
John S mith, founder. Land- 
mark Trust, 75; Richard 
Thompson, rock guitarist and 
songwriter, 49; Prof Kathleen 
Tiliotson, English scholar 
and author, 92; John Virgo, 
snooker player, 52; Sir 
Michael Woodruff, kidney 
transplant pioneer, 87. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A report headed. Labour 
seminar hires lobbyist cash, 
Page 10, April 1. Matthew 
Taylor was incorrectly de- 
scribed as deputy general sec- 
retary of the Labour Party. 
He is actually one of the par- 
ty's two assistant general sec- 
retaries; he is responsible for 
policy and campaigns. The 
deputy general secretary is 
Margaret McDonagh. 

IN THE obituary of David 


Hides, Page 16, April 1, we 
misspelt the name of his house 
in Oxfordshire. It should have 
been Britwell Salome. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers? Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-maik 
readenqguardlan.co.uk 


Horse 

and 

House 


S IMON Wingfield Digby, 
who has died aged 88, 
was MP for West Dorset 
from 1941-1974 and the epit- 
ome of the squir es of th e pre- 
Thatcher Conservative era, 
serving Winston Churchill 
and Anthony Eden as Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty from 
1951 to 1957, a post in which 
he went virtually unnoticed. 

Dishy's political instincts 
were, in fect, quite decent He 
collaborated with Peter Thor- 
neycroft in writing the 
reformist Conservative mani- 
festo after the war, backed 
Tory Reform Group moves to " 
woo the Liberals into an anti- 
Labour all i a nce, and, in 1958, 
urged House of Lords reform. 
In 1966, a year before David 
Steel’s bill, he sought to liber- 
alise the law on abortion. 
However, his success as one 
of the country's outstanding 
bloodstock breeders out- 
stripped that as a politician. 

Dishy’s name derived from 
the 1796 marriage of William 
Wingfield to the daughter of 
Earl Digby. In a 1960s ex- 
change of letters, he rejected a 
Sunday Express estimate that 
his land holdings — totalling 
53,000 acres — were then 
worth £L250,000. but did not 
produce a more accurate esti- 
mate. As expected, he was sent 
to Harrow, then Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, before being 
called to the Bar. In 1936, he 
married Kathleen Kingstone, 
the daughter of a Taranto 
judge, by whom he had a son 
and a daughter. During war 
service, he rose to the rank of 
major In the Royal Artillery. 

In the 1945 Labour landside, 
he retained his ultrasafe West 
Dorset seat to which he had 
been elected unopposed in 
1941. As a minister after the 
Tory victory of 1961, he super- 



Digby ... virtually unnoticed 

vised the evacuation of Brit- 
ain's Simonstown base in 
South Africa, trying to pro-' 
tect the interests of its. aban- 
doned Cape-coloured 
employees. 

Digby hid his disappoint- 
ment at being sacked by Mac-' 
xnillan in 1957 behind a flurry 
of dutiful activities. He joined 
the public accounts commit- ’ 
tee, served as chairman of the 
Tory shipping and shipbuild- 
ing committee and ate weffas 
leader of the British delega- . 
tion to the Council of Eunip&' 
In the Commons, he worried, 
about the proliferation ,'uf 
grey squirrels and the dedine 
of village post offices. He 
asked many questions but 
made few speeches, one of . 
them urging joining the EEC. 

His increasing success as a 
horsebreeder soon overtook 
his enthusiasm for politics. 
One of his horses. Further 
Flight, won the Jockey Club 
Cup five times. Another, Fe- 
ria, which he bought very 
cheap, was almost equally 
successful. So lucrative were 
these triumphs that, in 1965, 
Digby bought the former 
National Stud property at Gil- 
lingham, where his most fam- 


ous horse was the multiple- 
winner, Meadow Court 
In the mid-1960s, Bing 
Crosby, who was heading a 
syndicate that bought the 
chestnut stallion, visited Gil- 
lingham — but he went to see 
a winning horse and its 
breeder, not a former Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty. 


Andrew Roth 


Simon Wingfield Digby, politi- 
cian, landowner and horse- 
breeder, bom February B, 1910; 
died March 22, 1998 


Death Notices 

wjrej in Vancouver on SO March. Vol 
uachar. actress and drama coach, man 
Wctc and "lie of J 
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MontreenjOioa peacefully in presence 
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feyher Of Rachel. Adam a 
J*™**?- Died peacefully on 1 April 1H 
afl ea ea. Fun eral ceremony end c ran ed 
““ujchaewr cremetortum. Bartow Mo 
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Enoulnes and flowers to Co-op Funa 
Rood. Charlton M 
1PN tot: 0161 681 2312. 
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loved mum. wtk> opened ao many vole 
heart*, mid minds. Sadly, silenced on 2w 
March . _May we Continue » hear your 
jaw. Sjbii. Simon and Rebecca, f ninth- 
hawal; Memorial Sendee to be held In Ow 
aumm ar No flowers. Donations k) The Mi- 
“twl PaHn Centra tor Stammering CblF 
aren. Finsbury Health Centre. Pine Si 
Lorafon. EC1R OJH or The Friends of Wes- 
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Engagements 

KOVATB/EWINO. Ilia engage mom is 
announced between Steven, sfaar scat ol 
Captain and Mrs LJ. Kovats of London and 
Mfcheoe. daughter of Dr and Mrs C-G. 
Ewing of MoraymMre. 

■To place your announcement Maphone 

0171 713 *567 or to* 0171 7T34T2S between 
8am and 3pm UwvFri. 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 


Windfalls 
for 1 00,000 
investors 


PauHne Sprfngett 
and Rupert Jones 


C ANADA Life yester- 
day became the lat- 
est mutual life in- 
surer to announce 
plans to convert to a public 
company. The move prom- 
ises windfalls of around 
£2^200 for 100,000 qualifying 
policyholders In the UK. 

The proposal means that all 
four of Canada's life insurers 
have announced intentions to 
demutualise. Earlier this year 
Sun Life of Canada an- 
nounced it was considering 
becoming a public company. 

Canadian law still prevents 
mutual life insurers from con- 
verting but legislation allow- 
ing this to happen is expected 
by the middle of this year. 

A spokesman for Canada 
Life in the UK said that he did 
not expect the Dotation, and 
the payouts, to go through 
until late next year. 

Canada Life started railing 
insurance in Britain in 1903. 
In the past few years it has 
become acquisitive, buying 
Manulife's UK operation and 
the Windsor Life sales force 
in 1995, and Albany Life last 
year. The Canadian group 


provides some 840,000 British 
policies, bat only 100,000 are 
invested in contracts that 
share In the profits of the 
company — called with-prof- 
its — and only those policy- 
holders qualify for a payout 
on demutualisation. People 
with more than one policy 
can only qualify for one 
payout. 

Anyone who took out a 
with-profits policy after 5pm 
yesterday will not be eligible 
for the payout. However, 
windfalls will be made on 
qualifying policies which ma- 
ture before the Dotation goes 
through. 

A spokesman for the com- 
pany said the Dotation would 
make it easier for the com- 
pany to raise capital to make 
acquisitions. He said the com- 
pany did not have anything in 
its sights at the moment but 
was on the look-out 

Canada Life Is currently in 
the top 2o in the UK in terms 
of new premium income and 
alms to be in the top 15 by the 
end of the century. 

The company employs 5U00 
people, and its British head 
office is in Potters Bar, Hert- 
fordshire. It has £6 billion of 

funds under management in 
the UK. 


News in brief 


Strong on sterling . . . Eddie George gives evidence on European monetary union to the Treasury select committee at the House of Commons 


Brown pounds productivity 


Deutsche announces 


first job losses 


Michael White 
and Mark Atkinson 


T HE Chancellor. Gor- 
don Brown, yester- 
day promised to de- 
vote next year's 
Budget to closing 
the productivity gap between 
British Grins and their inter- 
national rivals. 

Brushing aside continuing 
pressure for immediate 
action to stem the rise of the 
pound, he .insisted the 
strength of sterling should en- 
courage firms to raise their 
competitiveness — and close 


a productivity gap of up to 
40 per cent 

‘Tm aware of the problems 
that exporters face.” he told 
parliamentary reporters, “but 
we’ve got to take a long-term 
view. Industry understands 

— its workers and managers 

— that they must be careful 
about their wage bargaining 
in order to ensure greater 
competitiveness, particularly 
in relation to exports." 

Mr Brown said senior Brit- 
ish and US industrialists — 
including executives from 
Glaxo. GKN and Ford World- 
wide — had agreed to join a 
series of seminars to be held 


at H Downing Street in con- 
junction with the Department 
of Trade and Industry. 

The DTI is already hosting 
a series of working groups, 
comprising senior business 
executives and union leaders, 
on measures to raise competi- 
tiveness. including improving 
innovation and productivity. 

Mr Brown said that, having 
“created stable and prudent 
foundations" for the economy 
and championed job opportu- 
nities, the Government now- 
planned to encourage enter- 
prise. “There is indeed a 
40 per cent gap between our- 
selves and the top rivals to us 


in the industrial field, and 
this is a productivity gap that 
must be bridged.” 

McKinsey, the management 
consultancy, is producing a 
report on relative productivity 
in Europe. Asia and the US 
which is due in the early sum- 
mer. The results of this and 
the Downing Street seminars 
will shape measures to im- 
prove productivity in the 
autumn pre-budget statement 
But Willem Buiter, an inde- 
pendent member of the Bank 
of England’s monetary policy 
committee, said exporters 
were "getting h a mm ered" by 
the strength of sterling and 


UK asset markets were 
“slightly detached from real- 
ity". He likened tbe behav- 
iour of the pound and stock 
market to one of psychosis. 

The pound’s rise was halted 
yesterday by signs that retail 
spending is coming off the 
boiL This convinced dealers 
that interest rates would 
probably be left on hold when 
the MPC meets next week. 

However, the pound fen 
only marginally from its nine- 
year high of 3.10 German 
marks reached earlier this 
week, while Die FTSE 100 
share index continued to rise, 
closing 35J2 higher at 6052.8. 


The CBI said retail sales 
growth in March was the low- 
est since September 1995. 
Alistair Eperon, chairman of 
the CBTs Distributive Trades 
Survey Panel, said: 
“Retailers’ growth expecta- 
tions are lower than those 
around the turn of the year 
and this signifies that a fur- 
ther interest rate increase 
would be Inappropriate," 

Bank of England Governor 
Eddie George yesterday 
repeated his view that the 
strength of sterling had more 
to do with concerns about the 
euro than the UK’s relatively 
high interest rates. 


DEUTSCHE Bank yesterday announced the first of the 9,000 job 
cuts it is expected to unveil over the next three years at its 
investment bank, Morgan Grenfell, confirming that 1,200 jobs 
will go in London and New York. It also announced plans to cut 
another 4,000 jobs in its German retail branch network. 

The news came as Deutsche, which has invested heavily in 
Its investment banking over the past 18 months, announced a 
fell in full-year profits from DM2JJ18 billion (£719 million) to 
DM1.019 billion (£330 milli on). 

Wall Street giant Morgan Stanley is expected to announce 
shortly that it is selling its global custody business, with rival 
Chase Manhattan seen as the likeliest buyer . — Ian King 


VW ups bid for Rolls 


VOLKSWAGEN confirmed last night that it has tabled a higher 
offer to Vickers, which agreed on Monday to sell Rolls-Royce 
Motors to BMW for £340 million. It is believed to be offering up to 
DML7 billion (£550 million) for Rolls, assuming engine maker 
Cosworth is included in the deal while — like BMW — it is also 
thought to have made pledges on inves tm ent at various Rolls 
operations. Vickers has said it win negotiate exclusively with 
BMW until the end of the month . — Ian King 


Economists are given the dope on life’s prospects 


CHARM>TTC DENNY on how the 
sum$acfd up for educators 


A MONG the bits of con- 
ventional wisdom in 
giving children the 
tools for success are to edu- 
cate them , in small classes 
and keep them away from 
under-age drinking and 
drugs. 

But economists threw 
cold water- on those ideas 


yesterday, releasing two 
economic reports suggest- 
ing that neither crowded 
classrooms nor under-age 
drinking affect the aca- 
demic performance or earn- 
ing power of teenagers. 

Economists from the Uni- 
versity of Newcastle upon 
Tyne say that pupils at 


secondary schools with 
large classes do no worse in 
their examinations than 
those taught In smaller 
classes, and suggest that 
money might be better 
spent boosting teacher 
salaries. 

Economist Anna Vignoles 
told the Royal Economic So- 
ciety's annual conference 
that reducing class sizes 
was “an expensive option 
and I would be surprised if 
it would have substantial 


impact an pupils' achieve- 
ment”. 

Ms Vignoles and col- 
league Peter Dolton looked 
at how a group of pupils 
educated in the early 1970s 
Eared in later life. 

Once the Innate ability of 
the students was taken into 
account, the money spent 
per pupil or the size of 
classes did not affect how 
they performed in exams or 
how much they earned once 
they started work. 


Other researchers at the 
Royal Economic Society 
reported that an American 
survey suggested that 
smoking cannab is or drink- 
ing alcohol under age did 
not harm career prospects, 
although taking hard drugs 
did. 

The poll — which has fol- 
lowed a large group of | 
Americans since 1979 — 
found that one In two black 
youths and two out of three 
white teenagers admitted 


to drinking under age. 

Simon Burgess and Carol 
Propper of Bristol Univer- 
sity told tbe conference 
that under-age drinking or 
cannabis smoking did not 
lower their earnings ten 
years later. But violent ado- 
lescents and those who took 
hard drugs earned, on aver- 
age, 40 per cent less per 
week than their peers, ten 
years on. 

They were also more 
likely to be unemployed. 


Goldman Sachs expands 

The Goldman Sachs International investment bank is to double 
the size of its European headquarters on Fleet Street it already 
occupies what used to be the Daily Telegraph headquarters and 
will take over the former Daily Express building next door and 
link the two with a bridge. —Bloomberg 


British Gas attacked 

BRITISH Gas last night came under fire for misleading advertis- 
ing tactics when industry watchdog. Ofgas. launched an investi- 
gation into its current campaign. BG has launched advertise- 
ments inviting customers canvassed by rival companies to ring 
Us information line for advice. Ofgas has asked the company to 
withdraw the adverts. Regulator Clare Spottiswoode said: “BG is 
hardly a source of unbiased information." She urged any worried 
cons um ers to call the Ofgas help line for information without any 
sales spin. — Celia Weston 


Insurers turn complementary 


Private funds back 
unconventional . ; . 
treatments* writes 

Rupert Jones 


S OME still regard it as 
quackery, but leading 
private medical insur- 
ance providers are rushing to- 
em brace the world of alterna- 
tive and complementary 
medicine. 

Abbey National announced 
yesterday that it was making 
'it easier for holders bf Its pri- 
vate health-care policies .to 
access treatments such as os- 
teopathy, -acupuncture, home- 
opathy and chiropractic 
The bank said that increas- 
ing numbers of people appre- 
ciated this value of comple- 
mentary medicine and li was 
keen to satisfy this demand! 
previously, acupuncture afld 
homeopathy .were available 
only after customers had seen 
a hospital consultant, but 
now only a GF?s : refeiral will 
berequired.. 

This week- Bupa,:the.mar- 
ket leader in. private, medical 
insurance, introduced -coyer 
of up to £250 a year for osteop- 
athy, - chiropractic, bmneopa- 


jCifpefQjk' 



thy and acupuncture. “From 
a medical perspective these 
therapies are becoming more 
and more recognised as being 
appropriate treatments.” said 
Anne Marie Cooklin of Bupa. 

“There is more evidence 
that shows these kinds ' of 
therapies do help people.” 

Gug Kyriacou of Abbey 
National , conceded that com- 
plementary therapy was gen- 
erally less costly than, for ex- 
ample. seeing a conventional 
Harley Street specialist. 

' However, complementary 
medicine has soared in -popu- 
larity in recent: years. The 
mariret for herbal medicines, 
homeopathic remedies and 
aromatherapy oils alone , is 
worth more than £70 million. 


and nearly _« per cent of GFs 
are referring their patients 
for complementary or alter- 
native treatment. 

“There' is a demand tyut 
there, and the treatment does 
actually work," said a spokes- 
woman for insurer Legal & 
General 

Abbey National will author- 
ise .only claims For homeo- 
pathic tr eatm ent conducted 

by someone who is a practis- 
ing registered medical practi- 
tioner, -a foil member of the 

Facility of Homeopathy and 

has appropriate qualifica- 
tions. 

’ In order to receive Bupa's 
blessing, a therapist needs to 
belong to a recognised profes- 
sional body, have been in 
practic for a specified period 
and' provides references, 
a mong -other criteria. • 

FPP Healthcare - was one of 
the first private medical in- 
surers- to introduce cover for 
complementary medicine, in 
1985. “Some of these things it 
is very difficult to get on foe 
NHS.” said a spokesman: PFP 
covers seven complementary 
therapies incl ud i n g the four 
outlined shove phis sports 
medicine, muscular-skeletal 
medicine' and “psycho-sexual 
medicine' 1 .' 



Let cycles 
take the 


Guardian Crossword No 21,239 

Set by Pasquaie 


commuting 

strain 


Tony May 


Pressing the point . 
treatment to a patient 


osteopath Ron Mare delivers 

PHOTOGRAPH: ULRKE PRSUSS 


The alternative option 
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C ycling is often the 
fastest way to get 
around a city, but Bike 
N* Rack — a business combin- 
ing bike parking, servicing, 
hire and sales — wants to 
prosper by making ped a lli n g 
more convenient. 

It opened its first centre at 
Victoria yesterday and man- 
aging director Clive Long 
plans to expand across Lon- 
don and then throughout Brit- 
ain. Such schemes are wide- 
spread on the Continent, 
where bikes account for up to 
28 per cent of Journeys com- 
par«i with 2 per cent here; 

One snag for commuters is 
that not all trains allow pas- 
sengers to carry cycles — so 
Bike N* Rack will provide safe 
parking for £9 a week. 

Mr Long also offers hire 
bikes — supplied by the Tan- 
dem Group which makes 
500,000 Holdsworth, Claud 
Buffer, British Eagle and Fal- 
con cycles a year — at £335 a 
.day. Tandem is developing 
models with racks for shop- 
ping, briefcases or laptop PCs. 

RaDtrack Is providing sites 
for foe seven-day a week ven- 
ture. To encourage cyclists, 
the Government plans to 
build thousands of miles of 
dedicated cycle routes. 

Hie Department of Trade 
says a two-mile trip in central 
London takes 18 minutes by 
bike, 31 by tube, 33 by car and 
38 by bus. The CBI reckons 
jams cost tbe UK up to 
£20 billion a year. 

Bike parks at Edwardian- 
era London stations, using 
pully-operated racks, were 
dismantled 30 years ago. 



Across 


9 International monetary unit 
having difficidties (2,7) 

10 Free toilets used by Ed 
spending the traditional 
penny (5) 

11 Haiecookirig? Bring in one 
good hot meal {4,3} 

12 Copy one packed in special 
parcel (7) 

13 Test carbon extracted from 
calcareous substance {4} 

14 Infanfs first entitlement — 
sound bed, OK? (1 D) 

15 Foreboding most of crowd 
might get with time (7) 

17 Quick reply I mailed shortly 
after end of dinner (7) 

19 Barking area? That’s a few 
miles from here (4,2,4) 

22 Improvisation primarily 
suiting jazz fan (4) 


23 FfcefoigyourTHJSttimtoem- 
brace maiden by the way (7) 

24 Turret encountered around 
parts of Iran? (7) 

26 Anguish when son’s picked 
lock (5) 

27 Campaignercould be crass 
knave wanting king out of 
the way (9) 


Down 


1 secretary's slip.may send 
such a message (4,11) 

2 Become idle beast — on 
buttocks endlessly (8) 

3 Love delving into favourite 
writer (4) 

4 Rough society on Island 
captured by a warrior (8) 

5 Hunter’s completely 
heartless rider beset by 
attachments (6) 

6 Quickly place bend In pipe 
for rubbish (8) 



CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21,238 


7 Dealing successfully with a 
top course (6) 

8 Traders tempt one - 
dreadfully in big shop (10,5) 

IB Write off to armies on the 
move (8) 

17 Administrator— lam 
coming In to establish 
discipline (6) 

18 US secret let out? Least 
llketytobeso{8) 

20 Sort of creature that sits on 
you creating a flap? (6) 

21 Solid white stuff in cubes 
either side of the track (3.3) 

26 Eastern drama Involving a 
patriarch (4) 

Solution tomorrow 


1EP Stuck7Tlwi call our solutions line 
on 08*1 338 238. Cafe cost 50p 
per minute at bE tunes. Sarvtca sup- 
plied by ATS 
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All too much . . . Rex Stephenson, a senior executive director at Deutsche Telekom, is helped by colleagues during a fainting fit at a press conference 
to announce the joint venture with Energis and France Telecom. He had been up all night finalising the deal photograph: graham turner 

Energis launches new 
UKtelecom challenge 


Chris Barrie, Mwfla 
Business Correspondent 


T HE battle for the 
booming market In 
business communi- 
cations was stepped 
up yesterday as the 
British operator Energis 
signed a joint venture agree- 
ment with the national tele- 
com companies of France and 
Germany. The deal aims to 
deliver the latest telecom ser- 
vices to corporate clients. 

The pact, signed yesterday 
morning with France Tele- 
com and Deutsche Telekom, 
will allow the three to com- 
pete directly with rivals such 
as British Telecom and Cable 
& Wireless Communications 


which dominate the market. 

The deal will fund the con- 
struction or high-capacity 
transmission systems in Brit- 
ish cities, beginning with 
London. There are plans for 
networks in Manchester, Bir- 
mingham and five as yet un- 
named towns. The City wel- 
comed the deal and Energis 
shares soared 19 per cent to 
665p. 

The joint venture company, 
called MetroHoldings, will 
spend £100 million over five 
years to create "core'' net- 
works capable of carrying the 
latest hi-tech applications for 
business. Energis will put up 
half the funding with the 
others each contributing 25 
percent. 

Energis owns a high- 


capacity network across the 
UK but lacked international 
partners and its own “local 
loop”, the connection from 
client premises to the 
national network. 

MetroHoldings will build 
and manage networks in key 
business districts to free En- 
ergis and its partners, from 
dependence on rivals like BT 
or the cable companies. 

Energis, which will r - -ge 
the new company. ma> id 
another £100 million on build- 
ing a final short stretch of 
connection linking clients' 
premises to the MetroHold- 
ings ’ network, chief executive 
Mike Grablner said. 

The joint venture does not 
extend to the sale of services. 
The three companies will 


compete for customers, rout- 
ing the business over the 
shared network and paying a 
fee to MetroHoldings. 

The move also allows 
France Telecom and Deutsche 
Telekom to enter the British 
market in a serious manner. 

Paul Grosse, a senior execu- 
tive director of the interna- 
tional division of Deutsche 
Telekom, said the company 
sought a market share of be- 
tween 5 and 10 per cent of UK 
business services. 

MetroHoldings will build 
networks in targeted dis- 
tricts. Energis has already 
completed its network in Lon- 
don's Docklands, where many 
Internet providers are based, 
and is completing its Infra- 
structure in the Broadgate 


centre in the City. Networks 
will be built in Aldgate, St 
Paul's, Monument and Ca- 
nary Wharf by the year-end. 
One quarter of the UK's busi- 
ness telecom market Is In the 
City of London. 

Mr Grablner said Metro- 
Holdings would allow Energis 
to build new networks to 
more cities and up to a year 
earlier than planned. There 
would be no significant effect 
on capital spending plans, but 
there would be a drop in fees 
to other carriers. Energis cur- 
rently pays 40 per cent of its 
revenues to other operators 
for using their connections. 

Energis, which Is still 
largely owned by the National 
Grid, has 1.5 per cent of the 
UK business market 


T HE turmoil in the cable 
television and telecoms 
industry intensified last 
night as Cable & Wireless 
said it is to axe U500 jobs. 

The redundancies follow a 
wide-ranging review of work- 
ing practices at the country's 
largest cable company as part 
of efforts to integrate its dis- 
parate operations. 

The group employs 13,000 
people and was formed 10 
months ago by the merger of 
telecoms firm Mercury Com- 
munications with three cable 
companies, Bell Cablemedla, 
Nynex and Videotron. 

The move comes despite ex- 
plosive growth in demand for 
telecoms services and the 
launch of digital television 
later this year. Rival cable op- 
erators are embroiled in a 
series of takeovers and merg- 
ers that could lead to a signifi- 
cant reshaping of the 
industry. 

CWC chief executive Gra- 
ham Wallace said the review 
and the decision to cut the 
jobs would lead to “signifi- 
cant operational efficiencies'*. 
The company would secure 
lower unit costs and improve 
competitiveness and service. 

Cable companies, including 
CWC, have had a poor track 
record on customer service. 
CWC said most of the job 
losses would be among back- 
room staff, and that employ- 
ees who deal with customers 
would be least affected. 

The redundancies follow 
the loss of 400 posts, some of 
them senior, in the aftermath 
of the merger when four head- 
quarters were folded into one. 

This latest programme will 
not affect the company’s deci- 
sion to invest £1 billion in its 
network. IT systems, digital 
TV and data services. Nor 
will recruitment for its Glas- 
gow call centre be postponed. 

The costs of the redundancy 
programme were included in 
a £200 million exceptional 
charge taken when the com- 
pany reported Its half-year 
results in November. 

Staff were given the news 
yesterday morning after the 
decision was agreed on Tues- 
day night Consultation with 
staff will last six weeks. Al- 
though a voluntary scheme 
will be in place, the company 
will use compulsory redun- 
dancies if needed. Up to nine 
months pay will be available 
for those leaving, although 
many will be offered less as 
staff turnover in the telecoms 
industry is higher than in 
many others. 

The Communication Work- 
ers Union said it was disap- 
pointed by the announce- 
ment However, CWC said 
only 10 per cent of its staff 
were members. 


France puts 
£3bn defence 
deal on hold 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 


T HE restructuring of 
Europe’s defence indus- 
try suffered another 
blow yesterday when last- 
minute French demands 
forced a delay in awarding an 
order for new “battlefield 
taxis’’ worth up to £3 billion. 

The British and German de- 
fence ministries had been 
poised to announce that an 
Initial order for 600 multi-role 
armoured vehicles (MRAVs) 
for their armies had gone to a 
consortium headed by GKN 
and three German partners — 
Krauss-Maffei, Rheinmetail 
and Wegmann — against a 
counter-bid from a group led 
by Vickers. 

But, after months of dither- 
ing, it appears the French 
have demanded to be in- 
cluded and have persuaded 
the Germans to squeeze the 
UK and put the order on hold, 
at least until the end of this 
month. A Commons written 
reply from defence secretary. 
George Robertson, was hast- 
ily withdrawn. 

The French are also said to 
be demanding a bigger share 
of the MRAV workload for 
state-owned Giat, a junior 
partner in GKN’s group 
known as Eurokonsortium. 
The order for modern, air- 


conditioned troop carriers — 
eventually up to 3,000 for Ger- 
many and 2,000 for Britain — 
is seen as the biggest of its 
kind For years to come and 
critical to the defence indus- 
try rationalisation d e m a nded 
by the British, French and 
German governments. 

It could eventually com- 
prise 7,500 vehicles if the 
French and Dutch take part 
and has provoked the fiercest 
lobbying seen in Whitehall 
and European - ministries in 
recent years. 

The Vickers consortium. 
T eam international compris- 
ing Alvis of the UK. Henschel 
and Kuka of Germany and 
France's Panhard, virtually 
conceded defeat yesterday. 

After the pending sale of 
Rolls-Royce Motors, Vickers 
had hoped to focus on ar- 
moured vehicles. The loss of 
the contract, according to 
some analysts, could prompt 
either a merger with Euro- 
pean rivals or a takeover. 

Both the German and UK 
defence ministries stressed 
the order would go ahead. “In 
collaborative projects an- 
nouncements have to be co- 
ordinated with all the 'part- 
ners and one of them was not 
ready to go ahead. There’s no 
disagreement on the outcome 
of the competition and we ex- 
pect an announcement later 
this month,’' the MoD said. 


Sex on the office desk whiles away 
Europe’s longest working hours 


The boss cannot cool raging passion. 
PAULINE SPRINGETT explains why 


T HE trouble with sex at 
work is that it often 
does all end in tears. 
Worse, there can be a fine 
line between mutually ac- 
ceptable flirting and down- 
right sexual harassment. 

While half the population 
meet their future partner 
at work, virtually the same 
percentage of working 
women have been victims 
of sexual harassment. 

These are the results of a 
study published today by 
the independent training 
organisation, the Indus- 
trial Society, to kick off a 
campaign to force employ- 
ers to face the facts of sex at 
work. 

“Organisations can’t and 
should not try to ban sex 
from the office. The solu- 
tion is good advice and 
good management practice. 
If employers try to make 
sex a dirty secret, that’s 
what it becomes.” says De- 
bra Allcock, the campaign 
manager. “The reality of 
the modern workplace is 
that sex and work will col- 
lide, be it office party flirta- 
tion or blatant sexual 
harassment.” 

Responsible employers 
should draw up clear proce- 
dures for dealing with sex- 
ual harassment claims. 
They should also make 


clear the standards of be- 
haviour expected. 

The society commissioned 
consultant Judi James to 
write a guide. Sex at Work, 
which concludes that office 


romances are partly due to 
Britons* working the long- 
est hours in Europe. “Put 
any number of people of the 
apposite sex in a room 
together for hours at a time 
and the odds are that hor- 
mones will start buzzing 
and testosterone flowing be- 
fore long.” 

For couples itching to 


Code of conduct 


Don’t 

Have sex on the first date 
Boast about your con- 
quest, having turned down 
a colleague’s advances 
Indulge in the act in full 
view of the security 
earn was 

Assume that someone fan- 
cies you if they are staring 
at your mouth: you may 
have spinach- between 
your teeth 

Spend aH day exchanging 
torrid e-mail messages 
with your beloved 
Choose events Bke the 
office party at which to 
Sght the fuse 

Make a lunge for the per- 
son you fancy at a party 
for clients' 


Do \ 

Make - it politely but 
firmly .clear if you are 
not interested ‘ 

Use residential training 
courses for . training, 
not hanky panky ; 
Ensure there are no ex- 


Keep your career . In 
mtntf. Will it suffer if 
things , turn sour? . 
Avoid : e nta n g lements 
Involving people of un- 
equal status — the 
Junior often .ends up 
sacked 

Imagine how he or she 
will shape up Out of the 
office - In ordinary' 
ciothes>..Wfll your, 
f riends wince? • 


consummate their passion 
in the office, Ms James pro- 
vides a checklist of most 
popular hot spots. 

Desktops are number one 
favourite, followed by 
stationery cupboards (pref- 
erably cramped), photo- 
copiers, the roof (sloping or 
flat) and the car park. For 
"speedy practi oners” there 
Is always the lift. 

And finally, there is the 
boss’s office, albeit with a 
warning: “For members of 
the Dangerous Sports Club 
only, unless you happen to 
be the boss.” 

Ms James, who inter- 
viewed more than 1,000 
workers at scores of compa- 
nies. was amazed at how 
much flirting there is in 
“serious and stuffy” of- 
fices. “A lot of staff in City- 
type firms look as if they 
are having an affair with 
their computer, but there is 
a lot of chatting-up going 
on.” 

Office work can be bor- 
ing, so sexual "frisson” can 
relieve boredom, says the 
guide, noting that people 
radially dress smarter at 
work than at home and so 
appear more attractive. 

The guide lists out of 
bounds touching including 
bottom-patting, bosom- 
brushing, shoulder-hug- 
ging and body squeezing. 
The author also identities a 
new breed of office preda- 
tors including “lurkers” 
and “loomers". 
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deal signed by Ener- 
gis with France Telecom 
Deutsche Telekom 
looks smart 

Not only does Energis get 
access to outside funds to 
build local networks that it 
badly needs, it gets two Inter- 
national partners to plug the 
gap in Its credibility on the 
global stage and it opens a 
door to the UK market for 
competitors to BT. 

The deal seems to signal 
that Fnm-gis is taken seri- 
ously overseas. 

Foreign relations matter in 
communications, a business 
that is rapidly evolving as a 
global affair. If Energis is one 
day to be a takeover candi- 
date the bid will almost cer- 
tainly come from abroad. 

But the complexities be- 
hind MetroHoldings mean 
that there Is still a lot to be 
determined. 

Most of the clients on the 
new networks will be existing 
customers, not new ones. This 
may cut the charges that En- 
ergis pays to other carriers, 
but it will not mean the busi- 
ness will grow as the com- 
pany plans. 

Targeting the business mar- 
ket will not be easy either. BT 
may be prepared to see its res- 
idential market erode to offset 
regulatory pressure for more 
competition, but it will not 
forgo the booming demand for 
data services anything like so 
easily. 

There are other rivals in 
the corporate market, said its 
own partners in the new ven- 
ture will compete much more 
vigorously in future: yester- 
day’s arrangement leaves the 
trio co-operating on the con- 
struction of the infrastruc- 
ture but competing on the 
supply of services. 

MetroHoldings offers an el- 
egant solution to the costly 
prospect of building new in- 
frastructure. But the huge 
rise in the Energis share 
price will be justified only if 
it makes significant headway 
in a fast growing but very 
crowded market 


Price of smoking 

A FTER the 1989 buy-out 
which left RJR Nabisco 
with $25 billion of debt 
it became accepted that virtu- 
ally no financial burden was 
too great for the world's great 
casb-cow: tobacco. Now. it 
seems, US legislators — not to 
mention some would-be litiga- 
tors on this side of the Atlan- 
tic — are seeking to disprove 
this. 

A deal whereby US manu- 
facturers would pay 
$368.5 billion over 25 years to 
settle smoking-related illness 
actions is now being replaced 
by Congessional proposals to 
hit the industry with 
$600 billion in damages — but 
with none of the protection 
against litigation. 




This is a qualitative, rather - 
than quantitative, shift: 

The first deal was a round- 
about attempt to do' what las - 
long been done i n coun tries • 
such as Britain, ensming that: £ 
imposts and taxes . on ciga- ! 
rettes (laughably low in fa 
US) more than cover the costs : 
of treating tobacco-jinked 
nesses. 

The second is an attempt to 
bankrupt the industry and 
achieve prohibition by fa ; 
back door. V". .1 

Before chuckling as Amav 
pan smokers buy. siqgiGef:-!! 
from- gun-toting teenage - 
ghetto dwellers It is worth - 
pondering developments in 
Britain. Tobacco taxes, hen • 
already total £10.3 billion . 
nearly a third of the running r 
costs of the NHS. Were sue- ' 
cessful court actions effec- 
tively to replicate the present 
tax burden with a new wave--, 
of damages awards, it could 
be that no amount of cashflow 
could keep our own industry" 
In business. 

At this point, the 
£20.3 billion would disappear; 
although cigarette smoking— 
as evidenced by the roaring 
black market in European, 
smokes — would not 

On both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. what began as entirely 
welcome attempts to: three 
tobacco companies to com. . 
the external costs they previ- 
ously shrugged off on to sod- -- 
ety could become a fiscal ^ 
shortfall with few of the antic . . 
i pa ted health benefits. Lav 
and customs enforcement 
costs could further exaca>“' 
bate the problem. 

At which point, even anti- . 
tobacco crusaders might 
think twice. 


Not rated 

T HAS taken less than. a 
year for the “accidental . 
government" (to adapt Nor- 
man Macrae's words) of to 
B ank of England’s monetary^ 
policy committee to sail into . 
stormy waters, at least as ter' 
as media coverage and gen- 
eral punditry are concerned. 
Sterling's climb combined ; 
with worries about inflation 
has quickly turned a critical 
spotlight on the institution. 

Only yesterday, the Finan- 
cial Times, bastion of mone- 
tary orthodoxy, thundered 
that next week's meeting 
“needs to decide not just what 
to do with interest rates but 
how to convey its thinking”. 
Why, it demanded, are com- 
mittee minutes published an 
over-long six weeks after to 
event? 

Why indeed? Why not 
within three hours? Hov 
about televising the commit- 
tee's proceedings? . 

Defenders of the conven- 
tional wisdom are treating 
the symptoms, not the Illness. 
Nine years ago, Nigel Lawson 
insisted that the Rank should 
be able to set interest rates — 
as monetary policy was a 
technical matter, akin to the 
navigation of a ship. 

Now we know better. Inter- . 
est-rate decisions are funda- 
mentally political, not techni- 
cal, so the length of time, 
before deliberations become' 
public is irrelevant 

Indeed the committee is 
starting to resemble the gag- 
gle of trade-union barons that 
allegedly ran policy during 
the last Labour government 
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Predator sizes 
up Courtaulds 
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T HE £2 billion chemicals 
group Courtaulds, one 
of the oldest names in 
British business, yesterday 
disclosed it had received a 
possible bid approach. Specu- 
lation as to the identity of the 
potential predator focused on 
Dutch group Akzo NobeL 
ICI, the chemicals group 
which failed to buy Cour- 
taulds tn a takeover battle In 
the early 1960s, was also men- 
tioned but is generally consid- 
ered unlikely to be a serious 
contender. Both groups 
refused to comment last 

night. 

Analysts were puzzled at 
the timing of the bid ap- 
proach. arguing that any 
buyer should have bought the 


shares in February, when 
they were languishing at a 
long-term low. or wait until 
Courtaulds' planned de- 
merger, which takes place in 
July. 

Courtaulds, which de- 
merged its textile activities in 
1989, said in February tha t it 
planned to sell its pgr-fcag-ing 
materials business and split 

again 

This time it aims to float off 
the specialist paint operation, 
leaving the company to con- 
centrate on viscose and 
acrylic fibre production, in- 
cluding the “wonder fibre". 
TenceL 

The company warned that, 
as part of the restructuring. 
600 staff in the Midlands 
would lose their jobs out of a 
7. 500-strong British work- 
force. 
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TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2479 
Austria 21.23 
Belgium B2.25 
Canada 2.309 

Cyprus 0.8780 
Danmark Vi .57 
Finland 9.25 
France 10.098 


Germany 3.0223 
Greece 528.83 
Hong Kong 12.57 
India 66.16 
Ireland 1.2016 
Israel 6.03 
Italy 2^97 
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Malaysia 6.1S 
Malta 0.6499 
Netherlands 3.3898 
New Zealand 2 S 6 
Norway 1249 
Portugal 308.49 
Saudi Arabia 8.15 


Singapore 2.68 
South Athca 620 
Spain 254.90 
Sweden 13.17 
Switzerland MSB 
Turkey 390,460 
USA 1.8343 
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